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TEE  DO-SOIETHIMS. 


I. 


A  LONG,  hard  winter  in  Riverdale  promis- 
ed to  cause  a  great  deal  of  suffering  among 
the  poor.  "  Hard  times ''  had  been  the  cry 
of  these  who  lived  by  their  daily  labor,  and 
the  fear  of  cold  and  hunger  filled  their 
minds  with  gloom  and  terror. 

There  was  a  "  panic "  in  business,  aS 
men  called  it  then ;  but,  whatever  produced 
the  trouble,  it  was  likely  to  cause  a  great 
deal  of  distress.  The  factories  in  Eiver- 
dale  stopped,  and  all  those  who  earned  their 
living  by  working  in  the  mills  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do,  and  of  course,  received  no  pay. 
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There  were  a  great  many  families  in  the 
place  which  were  supported  by  the  mills. 
Some  of  the  members  of  them  worked  in 
the  mills,  others  tended  stores,  and  some 
kept  boarders.  All  who  had  homes  in  other 
towns  left  the  place. 

The  times  were  very  hard  indeed,  and 
people  wondered  how  poor  folks  would  be 
able  to  get  through  the  winter.  Many  had 
no  wood,  no  flour,  no  clothes  suitable  for 
winter  wear. 

"  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
among  the  poor,"  said  Mrs.  Lee,  one  even- 
ing, as  the  family  gathered  in  the  sitting- 
room. 

"  Yes ;  but  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  help 
them,''  replied  Mr.  Lee.  "The  town,  it 
seems,  will  not  help  any  of  the  poor  unless 
they  go  to  the  almshouse." 

"  That  is  very  strange,  I  think.  There  are 
a  great  many  in  town  who  would  starve 
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rather  than  become  paupers,  and  be  known 
as  such." 

Frank  and  Flora  Lee  heard  what  their 
parents  said,  and  they  were  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  They  had  always  been 
taught  to  feel  for  the  poor,  and  they  were 
ready  to  do  something  to  relieve  their  suf- 
ferings; and  while  they  listened,  Frank 
thought  of  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  a 
great  deal  of  good  might  be  done. 

He  did  not  say  anything  about  it  that 
evening;  but  the  next  day  he  spoke  to  Flora 
on  the  subject,  and  she  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  plan. 

"  I  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do.  Flora,'' 
said  he,  with  much  earnestness.  "  We  can 
form  a  society." 

"  That  will  be  grand !  Won't  it  be  funny, 
though?" 

"  It  may  be  funny,  but  it  will  be  a  real 
good  thing,  if  we  can  make  it  go," 
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"Well,  we  can  make  it  go,  I  know,"  an- 
swered Flora,  earnestly.  "  But  we  must 
speak  to  father  and  mother  about  if 

"  Of  course  we  must.  But  do  you  know 
why  we  had  better  have  a  society?'' 

"  Because  men  and  women  have  societies, 
I  suppose." 

"  No." 

"  Because  it  will  be  funny,  and  we  shall 
have  good  times  with  it." 

"  No,  nothing  of  that  kind ;  but  because 
w^e  can  do  a  great  deal  more  good." 

"  So  we  can ;  of  course,  thirty  or  forty 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  two  of  us. 
We  can  get  all  the  boys  and  girls  to  join." 

"  Won't  it  be  nice !  The  girls  can  sew 
and  knit,  and  the  boys  can — the  boys  can 
— well,  what  can  the  boys  do?  "  said  Flora, 
,  who  did  not  see  what  the  boys  could  do. 

"We  can  do  ever  so  many  things.  We 
can  give  our  money,  and  carry  round  the 
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things  which  the  girls  make.  I  can  think 
of  a  hundred  things  that  the  boys  can  do.'' 

"  We  mustn't  talk  about  it  too  much. 
Let  us  go  to  work,  and  do  the  thing  at  once." 

"  We  must  have  a  meeting  of  the  children 
first.  We  will  have  it  Wednesday  after- 
noon." 

"  Well,  let  us  go  and  talk  with  mother 
about  it,"  replied  Flora. 

Mrs.  Lee  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 
plan,  perhaps  more  from  the  good  feeling 
it  showed  on  the  part  of  her  children  than 
from  any  great  good  which  she  expected  the 
new  society  would  do. 

Mr.  Lee  liked  the  plan,  and  said  he  would 
do  all  he  could  to  help  them  carry  it  out. 
He  said  they  might  have  the  meeting  in  the 
large  dining-room;  and  when  the  children 
went  to  school,  they  told  all  their  friends 
what  they  intended  to  do,  and  asked  them  to 
come  to  the  meeting. 
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The  children  all  liked  the  plan,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  said  they  would  join 
the  society.  Even  the  larger  boys  and  girls 
promised  to  help  the  project  along. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  there  were  at 
least  fifty  boys  and  girls  assembled  in  the 
dining-room  of  Mr.  Lee's  house.  They  chose 
a  president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer, 
and  two  or  three  committees  to  arrange  the 
labor  of  the  societj^ 

Three  of  the  large  boys  went  into  another 
room,  and,  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Lee,  drew 
up  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
society  on  their  return.  It  was  a  paper  in 
which  were  stated  the  objects  of  the  society, 
and  the  means  to  be  used  in  carrying  them 
out. 

The  society  was  called  "  The  Do-some 
things."  There  were  three  committees  ap- 
pointed :  one,  of  three  large  girls,  to  attend 
to  the  sewing;  one,  of  three  large  boys,  to 
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collect  money,  and  one,  of  six  boys  and  girls, 
to  visit  and  give  their  bounty  to  the  poor. 

Each  member  was  to  pay  two  cents  a 
week,  and  the  society  was  to  meet  every 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Subscription  pa- 
pers, on  which  any  who  wished  to  give 
money  might  put  down  their  names,  were 
opened  on  the  spot. 

Frank  ran  up  to  the  playroom  and  got 
his  money  box  just  as  soon  as  the  papers 
were  opened.  He  had  over  a  dollar  on  hand, 
and  he  gave  it  all  to  the  treasurer.  Flora 
had  about  as  much  more  money,  which  she 
also  gave  to  the  society. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  put  their  names  down 
for  two  dollars  apiece;  and  some  of  the 
children  gave  smaller  sums.  Nearly  ten  dol- 
lars had  been  given  when  the  society 
adjourned. 

With  this  money  they  decided  to  buy  the 
materials  for  making  clothes  for  children; 
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and  Mrs.  Lee  went  to  the  store  with  the  com- 
mittee, so  as  to  give  her  advice  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  goods. 

The  members  of  the  society  were  all  deep- 
ly interested  in  the  work,  and  before  the 
next  meeting  a  great  deal  had  been  done. 
Mrs.  Lee  and  some  of  her  friends  had  cut 
out  the  garments  for  the  poor  children ;  and 
when  the  society  met,  the  members  all  went 
to  work  like  so  many  bees. 

The  committee  to  collect  money  had  been 
very  busy  with  their  papers.  They  had 
visited  nearly  all  the  rich  people  in  Eiver- 
dale,  and  the  treasurer  had  so  much  money 
he  did  not  like  to  keep  it;  so  he  requested 
Mr.  Lee  to  take  care  of  it  for  him.  It 
amounted  to  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Perhaps  the  society  could  not  have  done 
much  without  the  advice  and  support  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee.  They  did  a  great  deal  to 
help  the  plan  along.    They  knew  that  the 
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Do-somethings  would  be  benefited  as  much 
as  the  poor,  for  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive. '' 

During  the  week,  Mr.  Lee  had  been  very 
busy  in  finding  out  all  the  poor  people  who 
needed  assistance;  and  at  the  second  meet- 
ing he  gave  the  committee  a  list  of  these 
persons,  whom  he  knew  to  be  worthy. 

Two  of  them  were  widows,  who  lived  alone 
with  their  small  children.  They  had  no  one 
to  do  anything  for  them;  no  one  to  bring 
in  their  wood,  when  they  had  any  wood  to 
bring  in;  no  one  to  fetch  water  or  run  of 
errands  for  them. 

Mr.  Lee  intended  that  the  work  of  the 
society  should  be  an  active  benevolence — 
not  merely  giving  money,  of  which  they  had 
plenty;  but  he  wanted  all  the  members  to 
work;  to  labor  with  their  own  hands;  to 
sacrifice  their  own  pleasure  for  the  good 
of  others. 
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At  the  second  meeting  he  told  them  what 
he  thought,  and  the  boys  said  they  were  will- 
ing to  work,  though  many  of  them  were 
not  obliged  to  work  at  home.     They  were 


willing  to  do  anything  they  could  to  help 
the  poor. 

Mr.  Lee  told  them  how  they  could  be  of 
service  in  other  ways  than  giving  moneys 
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and  they  all  said  they  would  adopt  his  plan. 
What  they  did  we  will  relate  in  the  next 
chapter. 


Wood  for  the  Poor. 
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11. 


One  of  the  poor  widows  spoken  of  in  the 
last  chapter  was  Mrs.  Lake.  She  had  three 
daughters,  who  had  supported  the  family 
by  working  in  the  mills,  though  the  oldest 
was  only  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Mrs.  Lake  was  now  very  poor.  Before 
Christmas  all  her  means  were  exhausted, 
and  she  had  no  wood,  nor  any  money  to  buy 
any  with.  She  was  thinking  of  applying 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  for  help,  when 
relief  came  from  a  quarter  where  she  had 
least  expected  it. 

The  day  before  Christmas  had  been  very 
stormy,  and  the  snow  had  fallen  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot.    Mrs.  Lake's  house  was  all 
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blocked  up  by  the  snow  drifts,  so  that  she 
could  not  get  out  to  obtain  relief. 

The  poor  widow  was  looking  out  of  the 
window,  feeling  very  sad  indeed,  when  she 
saw  half  a  dozen  boys  stop  in  the  road 
before  the  house.  All  of  them  had  shovels ; 
and  while  she  was  wondering  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  they  began  to  dig  a  path 
up  to  the  front  door. 

She  was  very  much  surprised,  and 
wondered  what  had  put  it  into  the  heads  of 
the  boys  to  do  this  kind  act.  When  the  boys 
had  shoveled  out  the  snow  from  the  front 
and  the  back  door,  Mrs.  Lake  asked  them  to 
come  into  the  house. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  boys," 
said  she.  "  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  for 
we  have  no  man  in  the  house  to  do  such 
work.  What  made  you  do  it?  Who  asked 
you  to  do  it?  " 
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"  No  one,  Mrs.  Lake ;  we  belong  to  the 
^  Do-somethings,'  "  replied  George  Green. 

"The  what?" 

"  '  The  Do-somethings ; '  we  work  for  those 
who  need  help.  Can  we  do  anything  more 
for  you  ? '' 

"  I  don't  know  that  you  can.'' 

"  Then  we  will  go  and  dig  out  the  rest  of 
the  folks  who  need  help,"  replied  George, 
as  he  moved  towards  the  door. 

"  Hold  on  a  minute  till  I  warm  my  fin- 
gers," said  Frank  Lee. 

"  Keally,  Master  Lee,  but  I  am  very  sorry 
— I  have  no  fire." 

"  No  fire  this  cold  morning?  " 

"  I  haven't  a  single  stick  of  wood,"  added 
the  poor  widow,  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Yes,  marm.  Well,  the  Do-somethings 
will  attend  to  that  matter  at  once,  Mrs. 
Lake,"    said   George   Green;   and   without 
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waiting  to  hear  any  more,  tihe  boys  all 
rushed  out  of  the  house. 

In  less  than  half  an  hour  half  a  dozen 
more  boys  appeared  in  front  of  the  house, 
drawing  a  sled,  which  was  loaded  with  woodj^ 
all  sawed  and  split,  ready  for  use.  They 
hauled  the  sled  to  the  back  door,  and  carried 
the  wood  into  the  shed. 

"  God  bless  you,  boys ! ''  exclaimed  the 
widow.  "  I  was  just  going  to  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  for  help." 

"  We  belong  to  the  Do-somethings,''  re- 
sponded John  Gray. 

"What  does  that  mean?  The  boys  who 
shoveled  out  the  snow  belonged  to  the  Do- 
somethings.'' 

"  Yes,  marm.  It  is  a  society  to  do  what 
we  can  to  help  those  who  need  help." 

"You  are  very  kind." 

"  We  are  only  doing  our  duty,  Mrs.  Lake. 
— Halloo!    there    comes    the    other    sled. 
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Hurry  up,  fellows,  and  get  another  load.'^ 

Before  Mrs.  Lake  had  done  wondering 
what  the  other  sled  would  bring,  it  was 
hauled  up  at  the  back  door. 

"  There  is  a  turkey  for  your  Christmas 
dinner.  Mr.  Lee  sent  that,"  said  one  of 
the  boys,  as  he  carried  the  fowl  into  the 
kitchen. 

The  rest  of  the  boys  followed  him,  loaded 
with  a  variety  of  articles;  such  as  flour, 
meal,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other  groceries. 

The  Do-somethings  delivered  their  goods, 
and  fled,  without  waiting  for  the  thanks 
which  the  poor  widow  heaped  upon  them. 
She  was  so  overcome  by  the  kindness  of  the 
children  that  she  sank  into  her  chair  and 
wept. 

But  she  was  not  allowed  much  time  to 
weep  before  her  cottage  was  invaded  by 
half  a  dozen  girls. 

"You  will  excuse  us  for  coming,  but  we 
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must  leave  these  things  here/'  said  one  of 
them. 

They  opened  some  bundles  they  had 
brought,  and  produced  some  cloaks  and 
shawls. 

"  You  are  very  kind/'  sobbed  the  widow. 
"Who  has  done  this?" 

"  The  Do-somethings,  Mrs.  Lake." 

"  I  declare !  there  is  no  end  to  the  good 
works  of  the  Do-somethings.  This  morning 
I  was  in  utter  despair.  Nothing  but  cold 
and  famine  were  before  us.  We  went  to  bed 
last  night  at  dark  in  order  to  kee]3  warm; 
and  this  was  the  most  cheerless  Christmas 
morning  I  ever  beheld.  But  the  Do-some- 
things have  made  a  change  in  everything. 
We  shall  be  happy  and  comfortable ;  and  we 
shall  be  grateful  that  the  example  of  Him 
whose  birth  we  celebrate  to-day,  has  put  it 
into  your  hearts  to  remember  the  poor  and 
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friendless.  May  God  bless  you  all,  chil- 
dren.'' 

I  am  sure  the  Do-somethings,  as  they  per- 
formed all  these  kind  acts,  were  happier, 
even,  than  the  poor  widow,  when  she  saw  her 
house  supplied  with  so  many  needed  com- 
forts. The  children  learned  that  giving  to 
the  poor  is  twice  blessed — in  those  that  give, 
and  those  that  receive. 

We  will  follow  the  girls  of  this  last  party 
on  their  next  mission  of  charity.  They  had 
come  in  a  large  double  sleigh,  provided  by 
Mr.  Lee,  for  the  snow  was  too  deep  for 
them  to  go  on  foot. 

Ellen  Gray,  the  oldest  of  the  girls,  told 
the  driver  to  take  them  next  to  the  house 
of  John  Grover,  who  was  a  very  poor  man, 
living  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  He 
was  an  honest  man,  and  willing  to  work, 
but  he  had  only  one  arm,  having  lost  the 
other  two  years  before  while  blasting  rocks. 
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Even  when  the  times  were  good,  it  was 
very  hard  work  for  poor  John  Grover  to 
support  his  family,  for  there  were  not  many 
kinds  of  labor  that  he  could  perform.  Of 
course,  therefore,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
save  any  money  to  support  him  when  he 
could  obtain  no  work. 

The  sleigh  drew  up  before  his  door,  but 
the  Do-somethings  had  not  been  there  with 
their  shovels,  and  there  were  no  paths 
cleared  for  them.  But  the  driver  had  a 
shovel  in  the  sleigh,  which  he  carried  to 
clear  the  road  if  he  came  to  any  large  drifts ; 
and  he  very  soon  made  a  path  for  them. 

The  door  was  opened  by  John  Grover  him- 
self. He  appeared  very  sad  and  troubled, 
and  I  suppose  he  wondered  what  all  these 
girls  wanted  at  his  house. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Grover,"  said  Ellen. 
"  We  have  come  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christ- 
mas." 
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"  Thank  you,  young  ladies.  It  is  very 
good  of  you ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be 
a  merry  day  to  us,  for  our  little  girl  is  very 
sick  with  the  scarlet  fever." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Is  she  very 
sick?" 

"  Very  sick  indeed." 

"  What  does  the  doctor  say?  " 

"  We  have  not  had  any  doctor  yet.  I  sup- 
pose everybody  knows  that  I  am  very  poor; 
and  I  don't  like  to  call  in  a  doctor  till  my 
wife  has  done  all  she  can." 

"  You  must  have  a  doctor  right  off,"  said 
Ellen.  "  We  will  pay  his  bill,  though  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  come  for  nothing  if  you 
had  only  sent  for  him." 

"  Here,  John,"  said  Flora  Lee,  who  was 
one  of  this  party,  "  you  go  right  away  after 
the  doctor,  just  as  quick  as  ever  you  can." 

"  Yes,  Miss  Flora,"  replied  the  driver,  as 
he  jumped  into  the  sleigh  and  drove  off  as 
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fast  as  tlie  horses  could  go  through  the  deep 
snow. 

The  girls  carried  their  bundles  into  the 
house,  and  fitted  out  the  children  with  such 
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clothes  as  they  needed ;  and  while  they  were 
there,  two  or  three  parties  of  boys  came 
with  wood  and  provisions. 

By  the  time  they  had  finished  their  good 
jvork,  John  returned  with  the  doctor  and 
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Mrs.  Lee,  who  had  seen  him  pass,  and  sent 
out  to  know  what  the  matter  was.  In  an 
hour  everything  was  changed  in  the  house  of 
poor  John  Grover. 


^^^t^/JiU  JUI^ 


The  Do-Somethings  visit  the  sick. 
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III. 

During  the  whole  forenoon,  the  boys, 
about  thirty  in  number,  who  belonged  to 
the  Do-somethings,  were  hard  at  work  per- 
forming the  duties  which  the  society  re- 
quired of  them. 

A  dozen  sleds  were  going  all  the  time, 
carrying  wood  and  provisions  to  the  poor. 
Everywhere  they  went  they  were  warmly 
welcomed;  and  the  best  skating  and  coast- 
ing that  ever  cheered  the  hearts  of  boys, 
could  not  have  afforded  them  half  so  much 
satisfaction  as  they  derived  from  these 
labors  of  love. 

Mr.  Lee  knew  very  well  what  would  make 
them  happy  when  he  arranged  all  this  work 
for  them.    He  thought  it  would  be  a  great 
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deal  better  to  have  them  carry  the  wood 
and  provisions  themselves  than  to  send 
them  by  his  teams. 

They  could  see  the  people  on  whom  they 
bestowed  their  bounty,  and  witness  the 
effect  which  it  would  produce  upon  them. 
It  is  true  the  plan  gave  the  boys  a  great 
deal  of  hard  work  to  do;  but  he  thereby 
taught  them  to  work  for  the  poor,  and 
make  sacrifices  for  them. 

It  is  not  much  for  a  boy  or  girl  who  has 
plenty  of  money  to  giT^  a  few  cents,  or 
even  dollars,  to  the  poor.  And  if  the  gift 
is  not  bestowed  from  a  real  desire  to  do 
good,  it  does  not  benefit  the  giver. 

At  Mr.  Lee's  suggestion,  the  committee 
had  purchased  four  cords  of  wood,  which 
had  been  put  in  a  barn,  and  there  sawed 
and  split,  ready  for  use. 

In  the  back  room  of  Mr.  Lee's  house  there 
was  stored  a  great  quantity  of  provisions. 
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There  were  small  bags  of  flour  and  meal, 
baskets  of  potatoes,  meat,  tea,  ancl  sugar, 
all  ready  to  be  carried  out  by  the  boys. 

Before  they  ate  their  Christmas  dinner 
that  day,  half  of  the  v/ood,  and  nearly  all  of 
the  provisions,  had  been  distributed;  and 
their  labors  carried  peace  and  plenty  to 
many  a  home  of  pinching  want  and  poverty. 

There  were  still  twenty  dollars  in  the 
treasury  of  the  society,  and  the  committee 
to  collect  money  were  just  as  busy  as  ever. 
The  president  had  a  list  of  fifteen  families 
which  they  were  to  assist. 

Every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, no  matter  how  cold  or  how  stormy 
it  was,  the  boys  might  have  been  seen  drag- 
ging their  sleds,  loaded  with  wood  or  pro- 
visions, through  the  streets  of  Eiverdale. 

The  society  did  something  more  than 
provide  fuel,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  those 
in  their  charge.     John  Grover's  little  girl 
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got  well,  and  they  went  to  the  doctor  to  pay 
his  bill;  but  he  was  a  Christian  man,  and 
did  not  charge  anything. 

In  another  poor  family,  a  little  girl  died;  - 
and  the  society  not  only  paid  all  the  funeral 
expenses,  but  the  children  carried  flowers 
from  the  greenhouses  to  deck  the  little 
marble  form  for  the  grave,  and  sang  a  sweet 
hymn  around  the  little  coffin  before  it  was 
lowered  to  its  resting-place. 

The  Monday  after  Christmas  was  the 
first  day  of  a  new  term  at  school.  Many 
of  the  scholars  were  promoted  from  lower 
to  higher  classes.  Among  these  was  Robert 
Grover,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
oldest  son  of  John  Grover. 

He  was  a  very  good  boy,  and  an  excellent 
scholar.  He  was  promoted  from  the  second 
to  the  first  class.  When  the  teacher  called 
his  name,  he  did  not  seem  to  be  pleased,  as 
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the  other  pupils  were.  On  the  contrary, 
he  looked  quite  sad  and  gloomy. 

He  lingered  behind  the  others  when  they 
were  called  out  to  take  seats  in  the  first 
division.  It  was  clear  to  the  master  and 
all  the  scholars  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
promoted. 

"  Come,  Eobert,''  said  Mr.  Swan,  "  we  are 
waiting  for  you." 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  promoted,  sir,"  said 
he ;  and  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  saw 
that  he  could  hardly  keep  from  crying. 

"  Don't  want  to  be  promoted ! "  exclaim- 
ed the  master.  "  Why,  Robert,  I  am  aston- 
ished. You  are  one  of  our  best  boys,  and 
one  of  our  best  scholars  too." 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  I  had  rather  not  be 
promoted." 

"Why  not?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,'^  he  replied,  looking 
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upon  the  floor.  "  I  had  rather  stay  in  the 
second  class  this  winter/' 

"  That  is  very  strange.  You  are  better 
qualified  than  any  other  scholar  in  your 
class  to  be  promoted.  Do  you  really  wish 
to  remain  in  the  second  class?'' 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I  will  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  few  days/' 
said  Mr.  Swan,  who  could  not  understand 
why  Kobert  wished  to  remain  in  the  second 
class. 

He  thought  there  must  be  some  good 
reason  for  this  singular  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  boy,  and  he  intended  to  speak  to  him 
in  private  about  the  matter.  As  Kobert  was 
a  good  boy,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  his 
welfare,  and  wished  to  do  everything  he 
could  to  help  him  along. 

"What  do  you  suppose  was  the  reason 
Robert   Grover   did   not  want  to   be  pro- 
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moted?''  said  Edward  Gray  to  some  of  the 
boys  at  recess. 

"I  don't  know/'  replied  one  of  them. 

"  It  was  very  odd  of  him,  and  I  can't  see 
through  it,"  added  another. 

"  The  last  time  he  was  promoted,  he  was 
as  glad  as  any  fellow  I  ever  saw,"  said  an- 
other. 

"  I  heard  him  say  last  fall  that  he  meant 
to  be  in  the  first  class  next  term,"  continued 
Edward ;  "  and  now,  when  the  master  says 
he  may  go  up,  he  don't  want  to  go." 

"  I  see  it ! "  exclaimed  George  Howard, 
suddenly.  "  There  is  a  hole  in  that  mill- 
stone, anyhow." 

"  What  is  it?  "  asked  Edward. 

"  Don't  you  see  through  it?  I  do.  It  is 
just  as  clear  as  mud  now." 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  It  is  a  case  for  the  Do-somethings,  any- 
how." 
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"What  is?'' 

"  Can't  you  see  it  yet?  " 

"  I  don't.  Kobert  is  a  first-rate  fellow, 
and  it  seems  very  odd  that  he  should  want 
to  stay  in  the  second  class.  What  is  the 
reason?" 

"  Don't  you  see  that  the  books  which  the 
first  class  use  will  cost  a  heap  of  money, 
and  he  can't  afford  to  buy  them?" 

"  That  must  be  the  reason,"  rex)lied 
Edward,  thoughtfully.  "  But  the  Do-some- 
things can  helj)  him  out  of  that  difficulty." 

"  Of  course  they  can ;  but  they  must  be 
very  careful  how  they  do  it,  for  Kobert 
is  a  great  deal  prouder  than  his  father.  He 
wouldn't  take  anything  from  us,  I  believe, 
unless  it  was  to  save  his  own  or  his  parents' 
lives." 

"  We  will  talk  it  over  at  the  meeting  of 
the  society  next  Wednesday." 

Presently  the  bell  rang,  and  the  boys  all 
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went  into  school;  but  I  think  that  during 
the  rest  of  the  forenoon  several  of  them 
tried  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  Eobert  could 
be  supplied  with  books  without  hurting  his 
feelings. 

George  Howard  was  a  very  ingenious  boy, 
and  in  twenty  minutes  after  the  pupils 
came  in,  he  got  ''  five  checks  "  for  suddenly 
rapping  his  desk  with  his  fist. 

The  fact  was,  George  had  got  an  idea,  and 
when  it  struck  him,  he  could  not  help  strik- 
ing the  desk;  which  it  was  not  proper  for 
him  to  do  in  school  time.  And  the  idea 
was  so  big  that  he  had  to  strike  a  pretty 
heavy  blow,  which  startled  the  master  and 
all  the  scholars. 

Boys  with  five  checks  had  to  stay  fif- 
teen minutes  after  school;  and  George  hap- 
pened to  be  the  only  one  who  had  to  remain 
that  day.  He  was  generally  a  very  good  boy, 
though  sometimes  a  little  roguish. 
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"  You  haven't  begun  the  new  term  very 
well,  George,"  said  Mr.  Swan,  when  they 
were  alone.  "  What  made  you  strike  the 
desk  so  hard?'' 

^^  I  couldn't  help  it,  sir." 

"  Indeed!  Couldn't  you?  Then  we  must 
put  you  in  the  stocks.  You  are  a  dangerous 
boy  to  be  at  large,  if  you  can't  help  striking 
such  heavy  blows  as  that  was." 

"  I  was  thinking,  sir ;  and  when  the  idea 
struck  me,  I  struck  the  desk.  If  you  are 
willing,  sir,  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it." 

Mr.  Swan  was  willing,  and  so  George 
told  him  why  he  thought  Robert  Grover  did 
not  wish  to  be  promoted.  He  also  stated 
his  plan  for  supplying  him  with  books. 

George's  five  checks  were  taken  off,  and 
his  plan  was  adopted. 


The  Spelling-Match. 
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IV. 

"  Scholars/^  said  Mr.  Swan,  when  the 
school  had  assembled  in  the  afternoon^  "  I 
intend  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
spelling.  This  is  a  very  important  exercise, 
and  I  shall  give  more  time  to  it  during  this 
term  than  ever  before." 

"  Shall  we  spell  on  sides? ''  asked  George 
Howard,  raisino;  his  hand  first. 

"  You  will  not/'  replied  Mr.  Swan. 

There  was  a  queer  smile  upon  the 
teacher's  face  when  George  asked  this  ques- 
tion. He  shook  his  head,  too,  as  if  to  re- 
prove the  boy  for  making  the  inquiry. 

"  You  will  ^  spell  down,' "  added  the 
teacher.  ^^  You  will  all  take  your  places 
in  line  around  the  room.     When  a  scholar 
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misses,  he  will  take  his  seat.  Of  course, 
those  who  remain  up  the  longest  will  have 
made  a  reputation  for  good  spelling. 

^^  To  make  the  exercise  more  interesting 
and  exciting,  I  intend  to  give  a  valuable 
present  to  the  one  who  holds  out  the 
longest.'' 

"  What  will  it  be?  "  asked  George. 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  tell  you  yet.  I  have 
a  list  of  the  articles  in  this  sealed  envelope. 
The  value  of  the  present  is  about  three  dol- 
lars. If  the  one  who  wins  the  prize  prefers 
some  other  gift,  he  may  have  anything  he 
likes  which  is  of  the  value  of  three  dollars. 
I  think  that  is  fair.  Now  we  will  commence. 
Take  your  places.'' 

Mr.  Swan  put  out  words  for  two  hours, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  there  were  only  six 
scholars  standing,  all  the  others  having 
missed  and  gone  to  their  seats. 

Robert  Grover  was  one  of  the  six;  and 
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for  half  an  hour  longer  the  contest  was  con- 
tinued, till  only  Kobert  and  one  of  the  girls 
remained.  The  school  was  very  still,  and 
all  were  watching  with  intense  interest  the 
progress  of  the  game  between  these  two 
good  scholars. 

"  Annual ''  was  the  last  word  put  out. 

"  An-u-al,"  spelled  the  girl. 

"  The  next/'  said  Mr.  Swan ;  and  the  girl 
took  her  seat,  while  Robert  spelled  the  word 
correctly. 

She  who  had  missed  this  word  was  one  of 
the  best  spellers  in  the  class ;  and  if  the  com- 
mittee had  been  there,  they  might  have 
wondered  why  she  missed  so  easy  a  word. 

Robert  was  the  victor;  but  no  one  was 
very  much  surprised  at  this,  for  he  was  a 
good  speller.  He  had  often  held  out  to  the 
last  in  similar  exercises,  though  the  girl  who 
took  her  seat  on  the  last  word  was  fully  his 
equal. 
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"  Robert  Grover,  you  have  done  welL 
You  have  won  the  prize,  and  it  will  give  me 
great  pleasure  to  present  it  to  you. 

"  It  consists  of  a  set  of  books  used  by 
the  first  class;  though,  as  I  said  before,  if 
you  prefer  some  other  gift,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  choose  for  yourself.'' 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  but  I  think  I  will  take 
the  set  of  books." 

"  As  you  please.  You  have  just  been  pro- 
moted to  the  first  class,  and  I  dare  say  they 
will  be  very  useful  to  you." 

Mr.  Swan  took  the  books  from  his  desk, 
and  gave  them  to  Robert;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  more  the  school  was  dismissed. 

"  Well,  fellows,  what  do  you  think  of 
that? "  said  George  Howard,  as  the  boys 
were  walking  towards  home. 

"  It  was  well  done,  George.  But  don't 
you  suppose  Robert  suspects  what  it  was 
all  for?"  rej)lied  Edward. 
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"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Why  should  he  think 
anything?  " 

"  I  don't  know ;  but  so  many  of  us  knew 
all  about  it,  that  I  was  almost  afraid 
Kobert  would  find  it  out." 

"  Not  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  the 
scholars  understood  what  it  was  for/'  re- 
plied George. 

"Are  the  Do-somethings  to  pay  for  the 
books?'' 

"  No ;  Mr.  Swan  said  he  was  glad  of  the 
chance  to  give  the  books  himself.  He 
wouldn't  let  me  say  a  word  to  the  Do-some- 
things about  the  money.  I  think  we  got 
through  with  it  nicely." 

"  Wasn't  you  afraid  Robert  himself  would 
miss?" 

"  I  was — a  little  afraid." 

"  I  was :  I  trembled  for  him  a  dozen  times. 
If  he  had  missed,  it  would  have  spoiled  it 
all." 
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"  But  Mr.  Swan  wouldn't  have  let  him 
fail,  you  see." 

"  How  did  he  like  the  plan? '' 

"  First  rate ;  but  I  think  he  will  scold  me 
for  asking  questions,  when  I  knew  all  about 
it  just  as  well  as  he  did.  He  will  say  it  was 
needless  deception.'' 

Though  the  treasury  of  the  Do-somethings 
did  not  suffer  by  this  splendid  operation,  it 
was  effected  by  the  members  of  that  ener- 
getic and  useful  society. 

Only  six  of  the  best  spellers  in  the  school 
had  been  informed  of  the  plot;  and  the  girl 
who  failed  on  "  annual ''  knew  how  to  spell 
it  as  well  as  she  knew  how  to  spell  her  own 
name.  She  and  several  other  scholars  had 
missed  on  purpose. 

Robert  went  into  the  first  class,  making 
no  further  objections  to  his  promotion. 
The  scholars  who  had  been  intrusted  with 
the  secret  of  the  plot  to  supply  him  with 
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books,  kept  the  matter  so  closely  to  them- 
selves that  he  never  found  it  out. 

I  might  tell  of  a  great  many  other  good 
things  which  the  Do-somethings  did,  but 
I  have  not  the  space  to  spare.  They  fol- 
lowed up  the  work  very  faithfully  during 
the  winter,  and  I  am  sure  they  saved  a  great 
many  people  from  suffering. 

The  rich  men  of  Riverdale  were  very  will- 
ing to  give  money  to  the  society  when  they 
saw  how  well  it  was  expended,  and  what 
an  amount  of  good  the  Do-somethings  were 
doing.  Their  treasury,  therefore,  was  never 
empty. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  few  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  had  begun  the  work  very 
earnestly  in  December,  soon  became  "  weary 
in  welldoing.''  The  boys  preferred  to  skate 
and  coast  to  dragging  wood  and  provisions 
about  the  village,  and  the  girls  staid  away 
from  the  meetings. 
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There  were  very  few,  however,  v^^ho  turned 
back  after  putting  their  hands  to  the  plow. 
Those  who  were  faithful  to  the  end  had 
plenty  of  time  to  play;  and  when  they  did 
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play,  they  played  in  earnest,  just  as  they 
worked. 

I  am  sure  they  were  a  great  deal  wiser, 
and  better,  and  happier  for  the  thought  and 
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the  labor  they  had  bestowed  upon  the  needy 
and  suffering.  Their  good  works  also  help- 
ed them  to  form  good  habits. 

As  children  they  learned  to  think  of  the 
poor;  and  when  they  become  men  and 
women  they  will  not  be  likely  to  forget  them 
— ^at  least,  I  hope  they  will  not. 


THE  YOUNG  VOYAGERS. 


He  saw  a  light  close  by  the  bank  of  the  river— Page  92. 


THE  YOUN&  YOYAGERS. 


I. 

Frank  Lee  was  about  ten  years  old.  He 
was  generally  a  very  good  boy,  though  some- 
times a  love  of  fun  and  mischief  would 
lead  him  astray. 

His  father  was  a  very  rich  man.  He 
owned  more  houses  and  lands,  and  had  more 
money,  than  any  other  man  in  Eiverdale. 
So  Frank  had  everything  he  needed  to  make 
him  happy. 

He  was  the  brother  of  Flora  Lee,  whom 

my  young  friends  have  read  about  in  The 

Little  Merchant;  but  he  was  not  always  so 

good  as  Flora.     She  always  minded  her 

6i 
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father  and  mother,  but  Frank  would  some- 
times forget  what  they  had  told  him. 

One  afternoon,  when  school  did  not  keep, 
Frank  went  off  to  play  with  some  other 
boys.  The  place  chosen  for  their  sports  was 
near  the  house  of  Mrs.  White,  and  not  far 
from  the  river. 

After  he  had  played  a  while,  he  got  tired 
of  the  fun,  and  left  the  other  boys.  He 
thought  he  would  take  a  walk  down  the 
river,  and  see  if  he  could  find  any  lilies. 

He  knew  that  Flora  was  very  fond  of  the 
pretty  white  lilies  that  grow  in  ponds  and 
rivers,  and  he  wished  to  carry  her  a  few. 
As  he  walked  along,  he  cut  a  forked  stick 
with  which  he  could  get  the  lilies  out  of 
the  water. 

He  walked  some  distance  without  finding 
any  lilies  within  his  reach.  There  were 
plenty  of  them,  but  they  were  so  far  from 
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the  bank  that  he  could  not  reach  them  with 
his  forked  stick. 

Then  he  thought,  if  he  only  had  a  boat, 
he  could  get  just  as  many  lilies  as  he 
wanted.  There  were  plenty  of  boats  on  the 
river,  and  his  father  owned  one  in  which  he 
had  often  sailed. 

But  his  father  had  told  him  never  to  get 
into  a  boat  unless  he,  or  some  other  man, 
should  be  with  him.  It  was  proper  and 
right  for  his  father  to  give  him  this  strict 
charge,  for  little  boys  ought  never  to  be  al- 
lowed to  go  out'in  boats  alone. 

Frank  thought  his  father  was  more  nice 
than  wise  about  it.  He  did  not  see  why  he 
should  not  take  a  sail,  and  have  a  good 
time  on  the  water,  as  well  as  anybody  else. 
He  thought  he  could  manage  a  boat  very 
well. 

Boys  are  very  apt  to  think  they  know 
more  than  their  parents,  and  they  often  get 
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into  trouble  for  this  reason.  The  best  way 
is  always  to  mind  father  and  mother.  You 
will  think  so  when  you  have  read  my  story, 
if  you  do  not  think  so  now. 

Frank  was  sorry  he  could  not  find  any 
lilies,  for  he  wanted  to  surprise  Flora,  whom 
he  loved  very  much.  He  meant  to  put  a 
whole  bunch  of  them  around  her  plate  at 
the  tea-table.  He  had  thought  just  how  he 
would  place  them,  and  how  pretty  they 
would  look.  He  could  almost  see  the  smile 
of  pleasure  on  his  sister's  face,  as  she  came 
to  the  table. 

He  wanted  so  much  to  find  the  lilies  that 
he  could  not  give  up  the  search.  He  walked 
on  a  little  farther,  and,  as  he  came  round 
a  bend  of  the  river,  he  saw  a  boy  hard  at 
work  on  the  bank. 

When  Frank  reached  the  spot,  he  found  it 
was  Joe  Birch.  He  had  gathered  a  lot  of 
rails  and  old  boards.     Some  of  them  he 
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had  taken  from  the  fences,  which  was  wrong^ 
for  it  let  the  horses  and  cows  out  of  the  pas- 
ture into  fields  where  they  were  not  wanted. 

Joe  was  making  a  raft  out  of  these  boards 
and  rails.  It  was  almost  finished  when 
Frank  arrived ;  so  he  thought  he  would  stop 
and  see  Joe  go  down  the  river  on  it. 

He  did  not  then  think  of  such  a  thing  as 
going  with  him,  for  Joe  was  known  in  Kiver- 
dale  as  a  bad  boy.  His  father  had  told  him 
not  to  play  with  him,  for  he  would  swear, 
lie,  and  even  steal.  He  had  been  in  a  great 
many  "  scrapes,''  and  all  the  good  boys 
shunned  him. 

"  Hallo,  Frank  Lee ! ''  said  Joe,  when  he 
saw  the  lily-hunter. 

"What  are  you  going  to  make?''  asked 
Frank. 

"  I  am  making  a  raft.  I  am  going  to  have 
a  first-rate  sail  down  the  river,"  replied  Joe, 
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"Where  did  you  get  these  boards  and 
rails?" 

"  I  got  ^em  from  the  fences  and  if  you  tel] 
anybody,  I'll  break  your  head." 

"  That  was  not  right." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"  I  don't  think  it  is.  You  will  let  the  cat- 
tle out  of  the  pasture  into  the  cornfields* 
and  gardens." 

"  Don't  you  cry.'^ 

"  I  am  not  crying." 

"  Well,  if  you  tell  anybody  about  the  rails> 
I'll  make  you  cry ;  that  is  all." 

Frank  thought  he  would  walk  along,  for 
he  did  not  like  the  little  "  bully."  Do  you 
know  what  a  "  bully  "  is?  Well,  it  is  a  boy, 
or  a  man,  who  is  all  the  time  talking  about 
whipping  others.  He  tries  to  make  others 
afraid  of  him  by  big  talk — just  as  Joe  tried 
to  frighten  Frank.  With  all  their  big  talk^ 
they  are  often  cowards. 
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"  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  get  any 
lilies?  ^'  said  Frank,  after  he  had  started  to 

go. 

"  Don-t  you  see  them  all  round  you? ''  re- 
plied Joe. 

"  Yes,  but  they  are  so  far  out  that  I  can- 
not get  them." 

"  Wait  a  minute  or  two,  and  I  will  get 
some  for  you,"  added  Joe. 

This  seemed  very  kind  of  him.  Indeed  it 
was  not  at  all  like  Joe,  for  he  was  hardly 
ever  known  to  do  anything  for  others. 
When  his  companions  asked  a  favor  of  him, 
he  would  almost  always  refuse;  and  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  for  him  to  deny  them — he 
was  so  cross  and  ugly. 

"  I  will  give  you  something  if  you  will," 
said  Frank,  as  he  looked  out  to  the  place 
where  the  top  of  the  water  was  almost 
white  with  fullblown  lilies. 

Frank  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
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drew  out  ever  so  many  things,  just  such  as 
you  will  find  in  nearly  every  boy's  pocket. 
There  was  a  knife,  a  lead  pencil,  three  or 
four  slate  pencils,  a  tin  whistle,  a  brass 
button,  an  old  flint,  a  piece  of  chalk,  three 
peppermints,  and  two  cents  in  specie. 

"  I  will  give  you  this  whistle.'' 

"  Pooh !    What's  it  good  for?  " 

"  It  will  whistle  first  rate,"  said  Frank,  as 
he  blew  it  with  all  his  might,  so  as  to  show 
'Joe  what  a  smart  whistle  it  was. 

"  I  dont  want  it.  What  else  have  you 
got?"  And  Joe  stopped  his  work  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  the  contents  of  Frank's 
pocket.  "  Give  me  the  two  cents,  and  I 
will." 

^^You  shall  have  them,  if  you  will  get 
me — let  me  see — twenty  lilies." 

"  Give  us  the  two  cents  then ;  "  and  Frank 
handed  him  the  money. 

Now  our  little  friend  thought  He  had  made 
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a  good  bargain,  and  that  he  was  very  sharp 
to  make  Joe  get  him  twenty  lilies  for  two 
cents.  But  he  ought  not  to  have  given  him 
the  money  till  he  got  the  lilies.  The  best 
time  to  pay  is  after  the  work  is  done. 

Frank  waited  a  little  longer  till  Joe 
finished  the  raft,  and  then  he  helped  him 
slide  it  off  the  land  into  the  water. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  go  with  me?  "  asked 
Joe. 

"  No,  I  guess  not,"  replied  Frank. 

".Why  not?" 

"  My  father  told  me  never  to  go  in  a  boat 
unless  there  was  a  man  with  me." 

"Pooh!     This  ain't  a  boat." 

"  It  isn't — is  it?  "  said  Frank,  musing. 

"  Your  father  didn't  tell  you  not  to  go 
on  a  raft,"  added  Joe,  who  wanted  Frank 
to  help  him  push  the  raft  out  from  the  shore, 
as  he  could  not  well  do  it  alone. 

Frank  knew  very  well  what  his  father 
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meant  when  he  told  him  not  to  go  in  a  boat ; 
but  he  wanted  to  go  so  much  that  he  stepped 
on  the  raft  with  Joe. 

He  did  not  stop  to  think  much  about  the 
matter ;  if  he  had,  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  gone.  The  very  fact  of  being  in  the 
company  of  Joe  Birch  was  enough  to  assure 
him  he  was  wrong.  When  we  are  tempted, 
we  ought  to  stop  and  think ;  and  very  often 
this  will  keep  us  from  going  astray. 


Building  the  Raft. 
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II. 


The  Bible  says  that  the  letter  kills,  but 
the  spirit  gives  life.  Frank  ought  to  have 
obeyed  the  spirit  of  his  father's  order,  as 
well  as  the  letter.  He  told  him  not  to  go  in 
a  hoot;  this  was  the  letter.  But  he  meant 
that  he  must  not  go  on  the  water,  either 
in  a  boat,  on  a  raft,  a  log,  or  anything  else ; 
this  was  the  spirit. 

Don't  you  think  Frank  disobeyed  his 
father  just  as  much  as  though  he  had  gone 
in  a  boat?  I  think  so,  and  I  am  pretty  sure 
you  will  think  so. 

A  little  boy's  mother  once  told  him  not 
to  go  out  the  gate  into  the  street.  Pretty 
soon  he  was  seen  in  the  street,  and  his 
mother  called  him  into  the  house. 
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'^  Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  go  out  the 
gate?  "  said  she. 

"  I  did  not,  mother/'  replied  he ;  "I  got 
over  the  fence." 

Don't  you  think  this  little  boy  disobeyed 
his  mother?  Don't  you  think  he  was  just 
as  naughty  as  though  he  had  gone  out  at 
the  gate?  He  only  minded  the  letter  of  the 
command,  when  he  should  also  have  obeyed 
the  spirit. 

Frank  was  not  satisfied  when  he  stepped 
on  the  raft,  for  he  felt  that  he  was  doing 
wrong.  But  he  only  meant  to  go  out  a  little 
way — just  far  enough  to  get  the  lilies. 

Joe  Birch  had  a  long  stick,  and  he  and 
Frank  pushed  the  raft  away  from  the  shore, 
into  the  deep  water.  The  young  voyagers 
w^ere  by  this  time  fairly  afloat.  They  were 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  lilies. 

"I   will  help  you   get  the  lilies,"   said 
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Frank;  and  he  stooped  on  the  raft  and 
picked  a  full-blown  one  from  the  water. 

"  Not  here ;  I  want  to  sail  a  little  before 
I  get  them/' 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  sail,"  added  Frank, 
who  had  only  meant  to  get  the  lilies,  and 
then  go  home. 

"  Can't  help  that;  I  want  you  to  go  with 
me." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"  But  you  must  go.  You  shall  help  me 
push  the  raft." 

"  I  can't  go." 

"  You  shall ! "  said  Joe,  in  such  a  tone 
that  Frank  felt  very  sorry  he  had  got  upon 
the  raft  at  all. 

"  Let  me  off,  and  you  may  keep  the  two 
cents,"  pleaded  Frank. 

"  I  mean  to  keep  them,  anyhow ;  so  take 
your  stick  and  push  as  hard  as  ever  you 
can." 
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"  Please  to  let  me  off."  : 

"No,  I  won't;  that's  flat." 

Frank  wanted  to  cry  then;  but  he  knew 
that  Joe  would  only  laugh  at  him  if  he  did ; 
so  he  kept  down  the  tears,  and  tried  to  look 
bold. 

The  raft  floated  out  into  the  deep  water. 
The  boys  could  not  then  reach  the  bottom 
with  their  poles;  but  the  current  bore  the 
raft  slowly  down  the  river.  Joe  liked  the 
fun;  but  Frank  felt  so  bad  that  he  wanted 
to  cry  rather  than  laugh. 

The  river  grew  wider  as  they  went  along, 
and  the  raft  was  out  in  the  middle  of  it. 
Poor  Frank  began  to  be  afraid  he  should 
never  reach  the  land  again,  for  their  little 
bark  was  not  very  strong.  The  current  had 
thrown  some  of  the  boards  out  of  place, 
and  he  feared  it  would  come  to  pieces  before 
they  had  gone  much  farther. 

Perhaps  he  would  not  have  been  afraid, 
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if  he  had  not  disobeyed  his  father.  Doing 
wrong  makes  cowards  of  men,  as  well  as 
boys.  He  could  no  longer  stand  up  on  the 
raft ;  so  he  sat  down  on  one  of  the  boards. 

Joe  only  laughed  at  him,  but  I  think  he 
too  was  afraid,  though  he  did  not  like  to 
show  his  fear.  Those  who  make  fun  and 
laugh  when  they  are  in  danger,  are  often 
more  frightened  than  those  are  who  look 
calm  and  serious. 

For  some  distance  the  water  was  smooth, 
and  the  young  voyagers  got  along  very  well. 
But  they  soon  came  to  a  place  where  the 
river  was  full  of  rocks.  Some  of  them  rose 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  some 
of  them  were  only  just  covered. 

The  stream  was  not  so  deep  here,  but  the 
current  was  more  rapid.  The  raft  began 
to  move  faster,  and  Joe  tried  to  keep  it  from 
striking  against  any  of  the  rocks.     This 
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would  hare  knocked  the  raft  in  pieces,  and 
ttiTOwn  the  bovs  into  the  river. 

Joe  worked  rery  hard,  and  he  was  angry 
because  he  had  to  do  all  the  work  alone. 
Frank  was  so  frightened  that  he  held  on 
to  the  raft  for  dear  life.  0.  how  he  wished 
hiiDBelf  once  more  on  the  land ! 

"  Come,  get  up,  and  help  me,''  said  Joe. 

"  I  can't ;  I  am  afraid/'  replied  Frank. 

"Yes,  yon  can;  jump  up,  and  push  off 
froiD  the  rocks.'' 

**I  can't  stand  np;  I  shall  fall  off  into 
the  water."' 

**Get  up,  or  I  will  knock  you  over  the 
head  with  my  pole.'' 

*^  I  can't" 

Th«i  Joe  struck  him  on  the  hack  with  the 
pole,  and  poor  Frank,  afraid  the  bad  boy 
would  throw  him  into  the  river,  had  to 
stand  up.  He  was  so  terrified  he  could  not 
do  anything  to  help  Joe. 


On  the  Kocks. 
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Just  then  the  raft  struck  upon  one  of 
the  hidden  rocks.  The  shock  threw  Joe  into 
the  river.  Frank  saw  him  sink  down  where 
the  water  was  over  his  head.  He  was  fright- 
ened almost  to  death,  for  he  thought  Joe 
must  surely  drown. 

Frank  had  seated  himself  the  moment  the 
raft  struck  upon  the  rock,  or  he  too  must 
have  been  thrown  off.  The  boards  and  the 
rails  were  all  thrown  out  of  place  by  the 
shock. 

When  Joe  went  into  the  water,  the  raft 
was  relieved  of  half  its  load.  Then,  as  it 
did  not  sink  down  so  deep  as  before,  it 
passed  over  the  sunken  rock,  and  Frank 
was  carried  down  the  river.  Expecting 
every  moment  to  be  pitched  into  the  water, 
he  held  on  with  all  his  might,  with  both 
hands. 

Joe  could  swim  a  little,  and  by  the  aid  of 
his  pole,  he  reached  the  rock,  and  climbed 
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upon  the  top  of  it.  He  was  thus  saved  from 
drowning ;  but  he  had  not  a  very  good  place 
to  stand,  for  the  water  was  half  way  up  to 
his  knees.  Besides  this,  if  no  one  came 
along  to  help  him  off,  he  might  have  to 
stand  there  all  night.  He  did  not  think  of 
such  a  thing  as  swimming  ashore,  for  he 
knew  he  could  not  do  it. 

Frank  gave  himself  up  for  lost.  He  never 
expected  to  see  his  father  and  mother  and 
Flora  again.  Then,  more  than  before,  he 
wished  that  he  had  obeyed  his  father.  Then 
he  promised  himself,  if  his  life  could  only  be 
spared  this  time,  that  he  never  would  dis- 
obey his  parents  again. 

The  raft  floated  rapidly  down  the  river, 
till  it  came  to  a  wide  place  called  Willow 
Pond.  It  was  about  half  a  mile  across  from 
bank  to  bank,  and  Frank  was  carried  right 
out  into  the  middle  of  it. 
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The  current  was  not  so  swift  here  as  in 
the  narrow  river;  and  when  the  raft  had 
been  carried  out  ever  so  far  from  the  land, 
it  seemed  to  stop.  Frank  could  not  see 
that  it  moved  at  all,  and  he  was  afraid,  if 
not  thrown  into  the  water,  that  he  should 
have  to  stay  there  all  night. 

But  the  raft  did  move,  though  it  did  not 
seem  to  do  so.  It  was  more  than  an  hour  in 
passing  through  the  pond.  It  was  almost 
dark  now,  and  everything  began  to  look 
very  gloomy. 

The  poor  little  boy  thought  of  his  happy 
home,  as  the  darkness  began  to  gather 
around  him.  The  pleasant  parlor,  where  his 
father  and  mother  and  Flora  were  seated 
seemed  more  cheerful  than  ever.  O,  how 
he  wished  he  was  only  there ! 

His  parents  and  his  sister  were  no  doubt 
wondering  why  he  did  not  come  home.  His 
ifather  would  go  out  to  find  him,  and  search 
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all  over  the  village  for  him.  Then  he 
thought  how  Flora  would  cry,  if  she  only 
knew  where  he  was  at  that  moment. 


Frank  finds  a  friend. 
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III. 

Below  the  pond  the  river  was  deep  and 
narrow  for  several  miles ;  but  its  course  lay, 
for  a  portion  of  the  wa^^,  through  a  dense 
forest.  The  raft  began  to  move  faster  now, 
and  Frank  soon  found  himself  in  the  woods. 
The  darkness  was  dismal  enough. 

The  young  voyager  had  cried  till  he  could 
cry  no  longer,  and  in  despair  he  waited  the 
fate  that  seemed  to  be  in  store  for  him.  He 
could  hardly  see  the  banks  on  each  side  of 
him,  but  only  the  black  and  moaning  trees, 
which  seemed  to  be  painted  on  the  starless 
sky. 

The  night  air  was  chilly,  and  he  began 
to  feel  very  cold.  His  teeth  chattered,  and 
the  water,  which  touched  his  hands,  seemed 
almost  like  ice. 
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I  have  said  that  Frank  was  generally  a 
good  boy.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Sunday 
school,  and  had  been  taught  that  there  is 
a  good  Father  above  who  watches  over  us, 
and  who  "  doeth  all  things  well."  He  knew 
that  this  kind  Father  above  could  save  him, 
and  restore  him  to  his  parents. 

Looking  up  to  the  cold,  gloomy  sky  where 
he  thought  the  Father  lived,  he  asked  him 
for  help.  He  prayed  that  God  would  save 
him  from  the  Night  and  the  Deep  around 
him. 

When  Frank  had  said  his  simple  but 
earnest  prayer,  he  thought  he  felt  better.  In 
a  little  while  he  was  quite  sure  of  it.  His 
prayer  had  driven  away  that  dreary  sense 
of  loneliness.  He  was  no  longer  alone,  for 
the  Father  was  with  him. 

The  raft  then  seemed  to  be  guided  by  un- 
seen hands,  and  he  felt  stronger  than  before. 
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He  no  longer  wanted  to  cry,  and  his  heart 
was  filled  with  hope. 

He  had  heard  some  one  say  that  "  God 
helps  him  Y/ho  will  help  himself."  The 
words  were  full  of  cheer,  and  he  firmly 
grasped  the  forked  stick  which  he  still  held. 

But  what  could  a  little  boy  like  him  do 
against  the  current  of  the  great  river.  He 
was  a  weak  and  punny  child,  and  the  stream 
was  strong  enough  to  turn  the  great  wheels 
of  the  mills;  to  carry  off  houses,  and  even 
wear  down  the  mighty  hills. 

He  felt  that  he  must  do  something ;  so  he 
took  his  stick  and  paddled  with  all  his 
might  on  one  side  of  the  raft.  For  half  an 
hour  he  worked  like  a  hero ;  but  the  raft  still 
kept  on  its  way,  just  as  though  he  had  done 
nothing  at  all. 

This  hard  work,  though  it  did  not  bring 
the  raft  up  to  the  shore,  did  him  a  great  deal 
of  good.     Besides  giving  him  something  to 
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think  about,  it  warmed  his  blood,  so  that 
he  no  longer  felt  chilled. 

It  made  him  feel  brave  too.  He  no  longer 
feared  the  night  and  the  deep  water.  He 
felt  that  he  was  doing  just  what  the  good 
Father  wanted  him  to  do,  and  that,  if  he 
worked  hard,  God  would  help  him. 

For  two  hours  more  the  raft  kept  on  its 
way,  and  poor  Frank  was  tired  out  with 
hard  labor.  His  work  did  not  seem  to  do 
any  good.  He  was  almost  ready  to  give  up 
in  despair,  when  the  raft  whirled  round  a 
bend  of  the  river,  and  he  passed  out  of 
the  gloom  of  the  forest. 

But  a  great  noise  started  him,  and  he 
stopped  paddling  to  listen.  It  was  the 
sound  of  rushing  waters.  He  trembled,  and 
had  almost  screamed  with  fear,  for  he  knew 
it  was  the  noise  of  a  waterfall.  He  must  be 
dashed  in  pieces  if  the  raft  went  over  the 
fall. 
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At  the  same  time  lie  saw  a  great  many 
lights,  and  he  was  sure  the  raft  had  born6 
him  to  the  village  of  Spindleton,  which  was 
seven  miles  below  Kiverdale. 

It  was  a  great  deal  worse  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  on  the  rocks  than  it  was  to  be 
drowned.  His  fears  made  him  almost  crazy ; 
but  then  he  thought  of  the  good  Father 
above  again,  and  that  he  could  save  and  re- 
^  store  him  to  his  dear  parents  and  sister. 

"  God  helps  him  who  helps  himself,"  said 
Frank  to  himself,  as  he  went  to  work  with 
the  stick  again.  He  paddled  with  all  his 
might  for  awhile,  but  it  did  no  good.  Feel- 
ing that  he  must  do  something  more,  he 
tried  to  stand  up  on  the  raft.  He  could 
hardly  do  so  at  first,  but  he  soon  got  a  firm 
footing. 

Then,  finding  he  was  only  a  little  way 
from  the  shore,  he  tried  to  reach  the  bottom 
with  his  pole.     To  his  great  joy,  he  found 
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the  water  was  shallow,  and  he  pushed  with 
all  his  strength. 

At  this  moment  he  saw  a  light  close  by 
the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  a  man  with  a 
lantern  in  his  hand. 

"  Help ! ''  shouted  Frank,  as  loud  as  he 
could. 

"  Hallo ! ''  reiDlied  the  man. 

"  Help !  save  me !  '^  repeated  Frank. 

"  Where  are  you?  '' 

"  In  the  river.'' 

The  man  ran  down  to  the  bank,  and  by 
the  light  of  his  lantern  saw  the  young  voy- 
ager, pushing  away  with  all  his  might. 

"  Push  away,  my  boy,  or  you  will  be  car- 
ried over  the  dam,"  said  the  man. 

"  I  can't  push  any  more;  I  am  tired  out," 
replied  Frank. 

The  man,  at  these  words,  put  his  lantern 
down  on  a  stump,  and  waded  into  the  river 
till  he  could  reach  the  raft.    With  a  strong 
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arm  he  dragged  it  to  the  shore,  and  taking 
Frank  up,  he  bore  him  to  the  dry  land. 

How  the  heart  of  the  poor  boy  leaped  with 
joy  when  he  found  that  he  was  safe!  He 
felt  that  the  good  Father  had  saved  him, 
and  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  and  his 
mercy. 

"  Who  are  you,  my  boy?  "  asked  the  man. 

"  My  name  is  Frank  Lee,'^  replied  he. 

^^  How  came  you  on  that  raft  at  this  time 
of  night?" 

"  I  was  naughty,  and  did  not  mind  my 
father." 

"  Well,  come  into  the  house.  Poor  little 
fellow!  you  are  wet  and  cold." 

The  man  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led 
him  to  his  house.  He  was  a  poor  man, 
and  earned  his  living  with  a  horse  and 
wagon,  carting  goods  from  the  railroad  sta- 
tion to  the  mill.  He  had  gone  to  feed  his 
horse  when  he  heard  Frank's  cry  for  help. 
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Mr.  Brown  (for  this  was  the  man's  name) 
made  up  a  great  fire  in  the  kitchen,  so  that 
he  could  dry  his  clothes.  Then  he  called  up 
his  wife,  w^ho  had  gone  to  bed,  and  she  got 
him  some  supper. 

The  warm  fire  and  the  supper  made  poor 
Frank  feel  better,  and  he  would  have  been 
happy  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  thought  of 
his  father  and  mother  and  Flora.  They 
must  fear  that  he  was  lost  or  drowned,  and 
he  wanted  to  go  home  at  once,  to  allay  their 
anxiety. 

"  Who  is  your  father,  Frank? ''  asked  the 
man,  when  he  had  eaten  his  supper. 

"  Edward  Lee,  of  Riverdale,''  replied  he. 

"  Dear  me !  Are  you  the  son  of  Mr.  Lee, 
of  Eiverdale?" 

^^  Yes,  sir;  I  am." 

Frank  told  the  story  of  his  voyage  down 
the  river  as  quick  as  he  could,  and  then 
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said  his  father  must  feel  very  bad  on  account 
of  him. 

"  I  will  go  over  to  Riverdale,  and  tell  him 
you  are  safe/'  said  Mr.  Brown,  lighting  his 
lantern  again. 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  and  I  will  go  with  you, 
if  you  please." 

"  But,  my  poor  boy,  you  are  all  worn  out. 
You  are  not  fit  to  go  home  to-night." 

"  I  would  rather  go." 

Mr.  Brown  said  he  might,  if  he  felt  able, 
and  in  a  little  while  the  horse  and  wagon 
were  at  the  door.  The  good  man  had  filled 
the  wagon  with  straw,  and  he  told  Frank  to 
lie  down  upon  it.  He  then  covered  him  up 
with  a  blanket,  and  started  for  Riverdale. 

In  a  few  moments,  Frank,  tired  out  and 
unable  to  keep  his  eyes  open,  dropped  asleep. 


Joe  Birch  is  saved. 
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IV. 


Frank  slept  soundly  while  the  wagon 
rolled  slowly  along  through  the  woods  to- 
wards Riverdale.  He  had  never  been  so 
tired  before  in  his  life.  He  was  not  used 
to  work,  and  his  hands  were  covered  with 
blisters,  which  had  been  made  by  using 
the  pole  on  the  raft. 

Mr.  Brown\s  horse  could  not  go  very  fast, 
for  he  was  only  a  cart  horse.  It  took  him 
nearly  two  hours  to  go  from  Spindleton  to 
Riverdale.  I  don't  suppose  he  liked  very 
well  to  be  taken  from  the  stable,  after  a 
hard  day's  work,  to  go  so  far  in  the  night. 

But  his  master  was  happy  enough  for 
both  of  them,  for  he  knew  how  sorrowful 
must  be  the  hearts  of  Frank's  father  and 
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mother.  He  was  carrying  good  tidings  to 
them ;  and  we  are  always  happy  when  we  do 
good  to  others.  I  think  the  old  horse  would 
have  been  pleased  if  he  had  only  known  how 
much  good  he  was  doing. 

It  was  almost  midnight  when  the  wagon 
entered  the  village  of  Riverdale.  Frank  was 
still  asleep — perhaps  dreaming  of  his  happy 
home.  Although  it  was  so  late,  there  was  a 
light  in  nearly  every  house. 

Lights  were  moving  back  and  forth,  too, 
in  the  woods  and  all  along  the  river.  People 
in  the  village  were  running  here  and  there, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  as  active  as  though 
it  were  broad  daylight.  The  stores  were 
open,  and  men  were  continually  hailing  each 
other  as  they  passed  hurriedly  along  the 
road. 

All  this  was  because  a  little  boy  had  been 
naughty,  and  disobeyed  his  father.  It  was 
because  Frank  had  stepped  on  the  raft  with 
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Joe  Birch,  that  all  the  people  were  kept  up 
half  the  night;  that  hundreds  of  men,  who 
had  worked  hard  all  day,  were  searching  the 
woods  and  dragging  the  river. 

Besides  the  family  of  Mr.  Lee,  there  was 
another  in  great  distress.  Joe  Birch,  though 
he  was  a  very  bad  boy,  had  loving  parents 
at  home,  and  nothing  could  be  found  of  him. 

"  Hallo ! "  shouted  a  man  to  Mr.  Brown 
as  he  drove  into  the  village.  "  Heard  any- 
thing? " 

"About  the  boy,  do  you  mean?"  ques- 
tioned Mr.  Brown.  "  Yes ;  I  have  him  here, 
in  my  wagon." 

The  man  shouted  for  joy,  and  running 
through  the  streets,  proclaimed  the  good 
news  that  the  lost  boy  had  been  found.  The 
people  ran  out  into  the  streets,  even  the 
women  and  children,  for  no  one  could  sleep 
while  they  feared  poor  Frank  was  lost  or 
dead. 
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The  loud  cries  rang  in  the  still  air  of  mid- 
night, and  in  a  few  moments  the  wagon  of 
Mr.  Brown  was  surrounded  by  a  great 
crowd.  They  shouted  and  hurrahed  with  all 
their  might,  for  they  knew  how  glad  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lee  would  be  to  find  their  lost  son. 

Some  of  the  men  ran  over  to  the  woods 
and  the  river  to  tell  those  who  were  search- 
ing for  Frank,  that  he  had  been  found, 
The  crowd  grew  bigger  and  bigger,  as  they 
drew  near  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lee. 

As  the  wagon  and  the  crowd  entered  the 
gate  that  led  to  Mr.  Lee's  house,  the  people 
cheered  with  all  their  might,  and  the  noise 
they  made  seemed  to  shake  the  very  hills. 

By  this  time  the  poor  tired  boy,  who  had 
caused  all  the  trouble,  had  v\^aked  up.  He 
cried  with  joy  when  he  saw  his  father's 
house.  When  he  got  out  from  under  the 
blanket,  and  stood  up,  the  people  cheered 
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him,  just  as  though  he  had  been  a  great 
general,  coming  home  from  the  wars. 

When  the  great  crowd  entered  the  gate, 
Mr.  Lee,  and  Mrs.  Lee,  and  Flora  ran  out  to 
learn  what  the  news  was.  They  concluded, 
from  the  cheers  and  shouts,  that  Frank  had 
been  found ;  and  they  all  wept  for  joy. 

The  wagon  stopped  at  the  front  door,  and 
Mr.  Brown  took  Frank  in  his  arms  and 
handed  him  to  his  father.  Mr.  Lee  pressed 
the  lost  boy  to  his  bosom,  and  rushed  into 
the  house,  followed  by  Mrs.  Lee  and  Flora. 

The  poor  mother  had  sobbed  and  moaned 
all  the  evening.  She  was  almost  sure  her 
darling  boy  was  dead,  and  nothing  could 
console  her.  Flora's  grief  was  not  less  than 
that  of  her  mother.  Both  of  them  had  suf- 
fered more  than  words  can  describe. 

Mr.  Lee  was  calmer,  but  he  felt  quite  as 
badly.    He  had  just  returned  from  the  river 
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when  the  wagon  arrived,  and  had  almost 
given  up  his  last  hope. 

Flora  and  her  mother  laughed  and  wept 
over  the  little  wanderer,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  many  times  they  kissed  and  hugged 
him,  nor  how  many  times  Frank  promised 
never,  never,  never  to  disobey  his  father 
again.    But  he  was  freely  forgiven. 

It  took  him  ever  so  long  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  voyage  down  the  river.  The  crowd 
had  pressed  into  the  house  till  the  entry 
and  rooms  were  filled.  They  heard  Frank's 
account  of  the  trip  on  the  raft,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  part  where  Joe  Birch  had  been 
thrown  into  the  water,  and  had  climbed 
upon  the  rock,  they  said  he  must  be  there 
still. 

The  people  had  not  gone  down  the  river 
so  far,  and  it  was  quite  likely  that  poor  Joe 
was  then  upon  the  rock,  if  he  had  not  been 
washed   off   and   drowned.      Some   of   the 
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crowd,  therefore,  ran  away  to^the  river  to 
save  the  poor  boy. 

Two  or  three  boats,  full  of  men  with  lan- 
terns, rowed  down  the  river  just  as  fast  as 
oars  could  drive  them.  As  they  drew  near 
to  the  place,  they  heard  Joe's  piteous  cries, 
and  pretty  soon  they  found  him  on  the  rock, 
just  where  Frank  had  left  him,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  evening. 

He  was  wet  through  and  shivering  with 
cold.  He  had  been  scared  almost  to  death, 
and  he  was  glad  enough  when  the  men  took 
him  into  the  boat.  One  of  them  threw  off 
his  coat  and  wrapped  it  round  him,  but  he 
was  so  chilled  and  wet  that  he  shivered  all 
the  way  home. 

Joe's  parents  were  very  glad  to  see  him 
again,  and  they  hoped  his  sufferings  would 
make  him  a  better  boy.  He  had  given  his 
father  and  mother  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
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as  all  bad  boys  do,  and  they  thought  that 
good  would  flow  from  the  evil. 

The  crowd  staid  at  Mr.  Lee's  house  more 
than  an  hour,  and  Frank  had  to  answer  a 
great  many  questions.  He  had  to  tell  how 
he  felt  in  the  darkness,  what  he  had  tried 
to  do  with  the  pole,  and  how  Joe  had  made 
him  go  when  he  only  meant  to  get  some 
lilies  for  Flora. 

Mr.  Brown  was  called  into  the  house,  and 
treated  as  though  he  had  been  a  lord  in- 
stead of  a  poor  man.  Mrs.  Lee  and  Flora 
thanked  him  over  and  over  again;  and  Mr. 
Lee  not  only  thanked  him,  but  gave  him 
money  enough  to  buy  a  new  horse  and 
wagon. 

The  poor  man  did  not  want  to  take  this 
money.  He  had  only  done  his  duty,  he  said ; 
and  it  was  not  much  to  pull  a  poor  little  boy 
out  of  the  river.    Mr.  Lee  made  him  take  the 
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money,  and  said  lie  should  do  a  great  deal 
more  for  him. 

Mr.  Lee  wished  him  to  stay  all  night, 
but  he  could  not.  He  had  a  job  to  do  in  the 
morning,  though  he  was  afraid  his  poor 
horse  would  not  be  fit  to  work.  Then  Mr. 
Lee  told  his  men  to  harness  one  of  his  cart 
horses  to  Mr.  Brown's  wagon,  so  the  tired 
animal  that  had  drawn  Frank  home  might 
rest  for  two  or  three  days. 

When  Mr.  Brown  had  gone,  the  crowd 
retired;  but  I  don't  think  the  people  in 
Eiverdale  slept  much  that  night.  Then 
Flora  and  Frank  said  their  prayers,  and 
thanked  the  good  Father  for  all  his  mercy 
to  them.  In  a  little  while  they  were  both 
asleep. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lee  thanked  God  for  re- 
turning their  son  to  them,  but  they  could 
not  sleep  for  hours. 

Poor  Frank  was  sick  for  a  week  from  the 
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effects  of  his  voyage ;  but  when  he  got  well, 
he  was  a  better  boy  than  ever  before,  and 
was  always  very  careful  to  mind  his  par- 
ents. 


ROBINSON  CEUSOE,  Je. 


Robert  went  to  work  like  a  hero.— Page  156. 


EOBINSON  CEUSOE,  JE. 


r. 

Egbert  Gray  was  a  Eiverdale  boy,  and  a 
very  smart  one  too.  Very  likely  most  of 
my  readers  will  think  he  was  altogether  too 
smart  for  his  years,  when  they  have  read 
the  story  I  have  to  tell  about  him. 

Eobert  was  generally  a  very  good  boy, 
but,  like  a  great  many  persons  who  are  older 
and  ought  to  be  wiser  than  he  was,  he  would 
sometimes  get  very  queer  notions  into  his 
head,  which  made  him  act  very  strangely. 

He  was  born  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  which 
may  be  the  reason  why  he  was  so  smart, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  was.     He  could 
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make  boxes  and  carts,  windmills  and  water- 
wheels,  and  ever  so  many  other  things. 

Behind  his  father's  house  there  was  a 
little  brook  flowing  into  the  river.  In  this 
stream  Kobert  had  built  a  dam,  and  put  up 
a  waterwheel,  which  kept  turning  day  and 
night  till  a  freshet  came  and  swept  it  into 
the  river. 

His  father  was  a  carpenter,  and  Kobert 
spent  a  great  part  of  his  leisure  hours  in 
the  shop,  inventing  or  constructing  queer 
machines,  of  which  no  one  but  himself  knew 
the  use;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  always 
knew  himself. 

On  his  birthday,  when  Kobert  was  eleven 
years  old,  his  oldest  brother,  who  lived  in 
Boston,  sent  him  a  copy  of  Kobinson  Crusoe 
as  a  birthday  present.  Almost  every  child 
reads  this  book,  and  I  suppose  there  is  not 
another  book  in  the  world  which  children 
like  to  read  so  well  as  this. 
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It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  wrecked 
on  an  island,  far  away  from  the  mainland, 
and  on  which  no  human  being  lived.  The 
book  tells  how  Kobinson  Crusoe  lived  on 
the  island,  what  he  had  to  eat,  and  how  he 
obtained  it;  how  he  built  a  boat,  and  could 
not  get  it  into  the  water,  and  then  built 
another,  and  did  get  it  into  the  water ;  about 
his  dog  and  goats,  his  cat  and  his  parrots, 
and  his  Man  Friday. 

The  poor  man  lived  alone  for  a  long  time, 
and  most  of  us  would  think  he  could  not 
have  been  very  happy,  away  from  his 
country  and  friends,  with  no  one  to  speak  to 
but  his  cat  and  goats,  and  his  Man  Friday, 
and  none  of  them  could  understand  him. 

Eobert  Gray  didn't  think  so.  He  read  the 
book  through  in  two  or  three  days  after 
he  had  received  it,  and  thought  Eobinson 
Crusoe  must  have  had  a  nice  time  of  it  with 
his  cat  and  his  goats  and  his  Man  Friday. 
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He  was  even  silly  enough  to  wish  himself 
on  a  lonely  island,  away  from  his  father  and 
mother.  He  thought  he  should  be  happy 
there  in  building  his  house,  and  roaming 
over  his  island  in  search  of  food,  and  in 
sailing  on  the  sea,  fishing,  and  hunting  for 
shell-fish. 

Then  he  read  the  book  through  again,  and 
the  more  he  read  the  more  he  thought 
Crusoe  was  a  great  man,  and  the  more  he 
wished  to  be  like  him,  and  to  live  on  an 
island  far  away  from  other  people. 

"  Have  you  read  Kobinson  Crusoe?  "  said 
Robert  Gray  to  Frank  Lee,  as  they  were 
walking  home  from  school  one  day. 

"  Yes,  three  times/'  replied  Frank ;  and 
his  eyes  sparkled  as  he  thought  of  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  book  had  afforded  him. 

"  Well,  I've  read  it  twice,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  first-rate  book." 


Old  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Friday. 
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"  So  do  I ;  and  I  mean  to  read  it  again 
some  time." 

"  How  should  you  like  to  live  like  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  all  alone  on  an  island  by  your- 
self? "  asked  Eobert,  very  gravely. 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  should  like  it 
overmuch.  I  should  want  some  of  Jenny's 
doughnuts  and  apple  pies." 

"Pooh!  who  cares  for  them?"  said  Rob- 
ert, with  a  sneer. 

"  I  do,  for  one." 

"  Well,  I  don't.  I  would  just  as  lief  have 
oysters  and  cocoanuts,  fish  and  grapes,  and 
things." 

"  Without  any  butter,  or  sugar,  or  molas- 
ses?" 

"  I  could  get  along  without  them." 

"  Then  there  would  be  great  storms,  and 
you  would  get  wet  and  be  cold." 

"  I  wouldn't  mind  that." 

"  Suppose  you  should  be  sick — have  the 
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measles,  the  wliooping-eougli,  or  the  scarlet 
fever?    Who  would  take  care  of  you  then?  " 

"  I  would  take  care  of  myself.'^ 

"  Perhaps  you  could ;  but  I  think  you 
would  wish  your  mother  was  on  the  island 
with  you  in  that  case/'  said  Frank  with  a 
laugh. 

"  I  don't  believe  I  should ;  at  any  rate,  I 
should  like  to  try  if 

"  It  is  all  very  pretty  to  read  about,  but 
I  don't  believe  I  should  like  to  try  it.  What 
would  you  do,  Robert  when  the  Indians 
came  to  the  island?  '^ 

"  I  would  do  just  as  Robinson  Crusoe 
did.  I  would  shoot  as  many  of  them  as  I 
could.  I  would  catch  one  of  them,  and  make 
him  be  my  Man  Friday." 

"  Suppose  they  should  happen  to  shoot 
you  instead;  and  then  broil  you  for  their 
supper?  Don't  you  think  you  would  ^  make 
a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  king '  ?  " 
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"  I  am  certain  that  I  could  get  along  just 
as  well  as  Eobinson  Crusoe  did." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  every  one  don't  get  out  of 
a  scrape  as  easily  as  Robinson  Crusoe  did. 
I  know  one  thing — I  shall  not  go  on  any 
desolate  island  to  live  as  long  as  I  can 
help  it." 

"  I  think  I  should  have  a  first-rate  time 
on  one,"  said  Robert,  as  he  turned  down  the 
street  which  led  k)  his  father's  house. 

The  next  week  the  long  summer  vacation 
began,  and  Robert  read  Robinson  Crusoe 
through  again  from  beginning  to  end.  He 
spent  almost  all  his  time  in  thinking  about 
the  man  alone  on  the  island ;  and  I  dare  say 
he  very  often  dreamed  about  the  goats,  the 
cat,  the  parrot,  and  Man  Friday. 

He  used  to  lie  for  hours  together  under  the 
great  elm  tree  behind  the  house  fancying 
what  a  famous  Crusoe  he  would  make;  and 
wishing  he  could  be  cast  away  upon  a  lonely 
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island,  and  there  live  in  a  cave,  with  a  cat 
and  a  parrot. 

It  was  certainly  very  silly  of  him  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  dreaming 
about  such  things,  when  he  ought  to  have 
been  thankful  for  his  comfortable  and  pleas- 
ant home,  and  the  company  of  his  parents, 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  all  the 
good  things  which  God  had  given  him. 


Building  the  House. 
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11. 


Egbert  Gray  wanted  to  be  a  Robinson 
Crusoe,  and  be  actually  went  so  far  as  to 
form  a  plan  by  wbicb  be  could  live  on  an 
island,  sleep  in  a  cave,  and  bave  no  com- 
panions but  a  dog  and  an  old  cat. 

Of  course  be  did  not  tell  anybody  about 
tbis  famous  plan,  for  fear  bis  friends  migbt 
find  it  out,  and  prevent  bim  from  becom- 
ing a  Crusoe.  But  be  went  to  work,  and  got 
everytbing  ready  as  fast  as  be  could.  He 
was  a  smart  boy,  as  I  bave  said  before,  and 
bis  plan  was  very  well  laid  for  a  cbild. 

He  meant  to  be  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr., 
but  be  was  not  quite  willing  to  go  upon  tbe 
island  witbout  any  tools  to  work  with,  or 
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anything  to  eat,  after  he  arrived.  I  think, 
if  he  could,  he  would  have  made  sure  of 
most  of  the  comforts  of  life. 

Mr.  Gray's  shop  was  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  river.  The  little  brook  in  which 
Robert  placed  his  water-wheel,  widened  into 
a  pretty  large  stream  near  the  shop.  Here 
Mr.  Crusoe,  Jr.,  intended  to  build  a  raft, 
which  should  bear  him  to  the  lonely  island. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  great  pond,  which 
my  young  friends  will  find  described  in 
The  Young  Voyagers,  there  was  a  small 
island,  which  Robert  had  chosen  for  his 
future  home,  and  where  he  was  to  be  "  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed." 

After  Frank  Lee's  unfortunate  cruise 
down  the  river,  Robert  had  some  doubts 
about  being  able  to  reach  the  island.  But 
these  did  not  prevent  him  from  trying  to 
carry  out  his  plan.  He  might,  perhaps,  get 
wrecked,  as  Joe  Birch  had  been;  but  if  he 
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did,  it  would  be  so  much  the  more  like 
Kobinson  Crusoe, — only  a  rock,  with  the 
water  knee  deep  upon  it,  was  not  a  very 
good  place  to  be  "  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veyed." 

Kobert's  father  and  mother  had  gone  to 
visit  his  uncle  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  were  to  be  absent  two  weeks.  This 
seemed  like  a  good  time  for  his  great  en- 
terprise, as  his  oldest  sister  was  the  only 
person  at  home  besides  himself,  and  she  was 
too  busy  to  watch  him  very  closely. 

He  worked  away  on  his  raft  for  two  days 
before  he  finished  it,  for  he  did  not  mean  to 
go  to  sea,  as  he  called  it  to  himself,  in 
such  a  shabby  craft  as  that  in  which  Joe 
had  been  wrecked.  He  had  tools  from  the 
shop,  a  hammer  and  plenty  of  nails,  and  he 
made  the  raft  very  strong  and  safe. 

It  was  raised  above  the  water,  so  that  the 
top  was  dry  when  he  stood  upon  it;  and 
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to  make  it  more  secure,  he  put  a  little  fence 
all  round  it,  to  prevent  him  from  slipping 
off  if  the  craft  should  strike  upon  a  rock. 

Then  he  made  two  oars  with  which  he 
could  move  and  steer  the  raft.  He  also 
nailed  a  box  upon  the  platform,  upon  which 
he  could  sit.  When  this  queer  ark  was 
done,  he  pushed  it  out  into  the  stream,  and 
made  a  trial  trip  as  far  as  the  river,  and 
rowed  it  back  to  the  place  from  which  he 
started. 

From  the  barn  he  took  two  horse-blankets, 
for  his  bed  on  the  island,  and  placed  them 
on  the  raft.  He  got  a  tin  cup  and  a  kettle 
from  the  house,  as  well  as  several  other 
things  which  he  thought  he  might  need.  A 
small  hatchet  and  some  nails  from  the  shop 
completed  his  outfit.  All  these  articles  were 
secured  on  the  raft,  just  before  dark,  and 
the  next  morning  he  intended  to  start  for 
the  island. 
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Robert  was  so  tired  after  the  hard  work 
he  had  done  upon  the  raft,  that  he  slept 
like  a  rock  all  night,  and  did  not  wake  up 
till  his  sister  called  him  to  breakfast.  He 
had  intended  to  start  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  this  part  of  his  plan  had  failed. 

After  breakfast,  he  took  twenty  cents, 
which  he  had  saved  towards  buying  a  book 
called  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,  which 
Frank  Lee  told  him  was  something  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  went  to  the  grocery 
store  to  buy  some  provisions. 

He  bought  a  sheet  of  gingerbread,  some 
crackers,  and  a  piece  of  cheese,  and  ran 
across  the  fields  with  them  to  the  brook. 
He  was  very  careful  to  keep  away  from  the 
house,  so  that  his  sister  should  not  see  him. 
Having  placed  these  things  in  the  box  on 
the  raft,  so  that  they  would  be  safe,  he  went 
back  to  the  house  once  more. 

"Puss,  puss,  puss,"  said  he;  and  pres- 
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ently  the  old  black  cat  came  purring  and 
mewing  up  to  him,  and  rubbing  her  head 
against  his  legs. 

Poor  pussy  had  not  the  least  idea  that  she 
was  destined  to  become  the  companion  of  a 
Kobinson  Crusoe;  so  she  let  him  take  her 
up  in  his  arms.  If  she  had  only  known  what 
a  scrape  she  was  about  to  get  into,  I  am 
sure  she  would  not  have  let  Mr.  Crusoe,  Jr., 
put  one  of  his  fingers  upon  her. 

"  Trip,  Trip,  Trip, — come  here.  Trip,'' 
said  he  to  the  spaniel  dog  that  was  sleeping 
on  the  door-mat. 

Trip  had  no  more  idea  than  pussy  of  the 
famous  plan  in  which  he  was  to  play  a  part ; 
so  he  waked  up  and  followed  his  young 
master.  I  don't  believe  Trip  had  any  taste 
for  Crusoe  life ;  and  he  would  have  liked  to 
know  where  his  beef  and  bones  were  to  come 
from,  for  he  was  not  very  fond  of  ginger- 
bread and  crackers. 
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If  pussy  didn't  "  smell  a  rat "  when  the^ 
reached  the  raft,  it  was  because  there  was 
no  rat  for  her  to  smell;  but  she  showed  a 
very  proper  spirit,  and,  by  her  scratching 
and  snarling,  showed  that  she  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  sailing  down  the  river  on  a  raft. 

Kobert  did  not  heed  her  objections;  and 
what  do  you  think  he  did  with  poor  pussy? 
Why,  he  put  her  in  the  box  with  the  crackers 
and  gingerbread  and  cheese!  Trip,  having 
a  decided  taste  for  the  water,  did  not  object 
to  going  upon  the  raft.  Yet,  judging  from 
the  way  he  looked  up  into  his  master's  face, 
he  wondered  what  was  "  in  the  wind,"  and 
what  big  thing  was  going  to  be  done. 

"  Now,  Trip,  we  are  all  ready  for  a  start," 
said  Robert,  as  he  stepped  upon  the  raft. 
"  You  needn't  scratch  and  cry  so,  pussy. 
Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you." 

Trip  looked  up  in  his  face  and  wagged  his 
tail,  and  pussy  scratched  and  howled,  and 
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refused  to  be  comforted.  But  Trip  had  the 
advantage  of  pussy  very  much  in  one  re- 
spect, for,  when  he  became  sick  of  the  adven- 


ture, he  could  jump  into  the  water  and  swim 
ashore. 

Kobert,  however,  gave  little  thought  or 
heed  at  this  moment  to  the  wishes  or  com- 
fort of  his  two  companions,  for  his  mind 
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was  wholly  taken  up  with  the  preparations 
for  the  grand  departure. 

All  was  now  ready ;  Kobert  pushed  off  the 
raft,  and  it  floated  down  the  stream. 


/^ 


Escape  of  Pussy. 
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III. 


The  river  was  broad  and  deep,  but  Robert 
was  not  afraid.  He  had  been  on  the  water 
a  great  deal  for  a  little  boy,  and  he  was 
sure  that  his  raft  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  a  pretty  hard  knock  upon  the  rocks. 

Poor  pussy  kept  up  a  constant  crying,  in 
the  box,  and  once  in  a  while  she  scratched, 
with  all  her  might,  against  the  sides ;  but  she 
could  not  get  out. 

Trip  behaved  himself  much  better,  but  he 
gazed  up  in  his  young  master's  face  all  the 
time,  and  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  this 
very  singular  voyage. 

Eobert  was  much  pleased  with  his  success 
thus  far,  and  was  satisfied  that  he  should 
make  a  very  good  Robinson  Crusoe,   Jr. 
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The  raft  worked  quite  well,  and  with  the 
great  oar  at  the  stern,  he  could  steer  it  as 
easily  as  though  it  had  been  a  real  boat. 

He  had  not  yet  reached  the  dangerous 
part  of  the  river,  which  was  called  the 
Rapids,  This  was  the  place  where  Joe  Birch 
had  been  wrecked.  He  had  some  doubts 
about  being  able  to  pass  with  safety  between 
the  rocks,  which  here  rose  above  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

But  he  was  a  bold,  brave  boy,  and  he  was 
almost  sure  that,  if  anything  happened,  he 
could  swim  ashore. 

As  he  thought  of  the  raft  being  dashed  to 
pieces  against  a  rock,  he  wondered  what 
would  become  of  poor  pussy. 

He  did  not  want  to  drown  her ;  so  he  de- 
cided to  give  her  a  fair  chance  to  save  her 
life  in  case  of  any  accident.  He  opened 
the  box,  and  pussy  was  glad  enough  to  get 
out. 
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'As  she  jumped  from  the  box,  Eobert  saw 
that  she  had  made  a  sad  mess  of  the  pro- 
visions he  had  obtained  for  use  on  the  island. 
She  had  scratched  open  the  papers,  and  the 
gingerbread  was  broken  into  a  hundred 
pieces.  The  cheese  was  all  mashed  up  and 
ground  in  with  the  gingerbread,  and  the 
whole  mass  was  well  mixed  with  black  hairs 
from  the  cat's  back. 

Robert  was  so  angry  when  he  saw  the 
wreck  within  the  box,  that  he  was  tempted 
to  throw  pussy  overboard  for  the  mischief 
she  had  done.  But  the  thought  that  it  was 
not  the  cat's  fault  saved  her  from  a  cold 
bath. 

It  was  not  of  her  own  will  that  she  had 
taken  up  her  quarters  in  the  box.  She  did 
not  want  to  go  in  there,  or  stay  there  after 
she  was  in;  and  all  the  mischief  had  been 
done  by  her  efforts  to  be  free. 

Pussy  was  even  more  astonished  at  the 
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prospect  around  her  than  the  dog,  and  she 
jumped  from  one  end  of  the  raft  to  the  other 
a  dozen  times,  seeking  to  find  some  way  to 
escape.  She  was  no  sailor,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  did  not  like  her  position  in  the  midst 
of  the  waters.  And  she  did  not  like  the  idea 
of  wetting  her  soft  black  coat  by  swimming 
ashore,  on  the  other  hand. 

When  she  found  there  was  no  way  to  get 
ashore  without  taking  to  the  water,  she 
took  her  stand  next  to  Trip,  and  began  to 
mew  in  a  most  sorrowful  manner.  The  dog 
looked  at  her,  and  bow-wowed  two  or  three 
times,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  are  you 
afraid  of,  pussy?  Don't  you  see  I'm  not 
scared?'' 

Eobert  went  to  work  upon  the  contends  of 
the  box,  to  save  some  of  his  food,  if  he  could. 
The  hatchet  and  the  nails  were  covered  with 
soft  cheese,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to 
put  things  in  order  again. 
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While  he  was  busy  at  the  box,  he  did  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  raft,  and  it  kept 
turning  round  and  round,  as  it  floated  with 
the  current  down  the  river. 

While  the  little  navigator  was  thus  en- 
gaged, the  raft  bumped  against  something, 
and  Kobert  sprang  to  his  feet.  The  whirling 
craft  had  run  up  against  the  shore,  and  got 
aground. 

This  did  not  hurt  the  raft  any ;  but  pussy, 
who  had  kept  both  of  her  sharp  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  land  all  the  time,  no  sooner  saw 
the  vessel  touch,  than  she  improved  her 
chance  and  jumped  ashore. 

"Pussy,  pussy,  pussy,"  called  Robert, 
When  he  saw  that  one  of  his  companions  had 
given  him  the  slip. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  call  her,  for  she 
was  scampering  away  as  fast  as  her  nimble 
feet  would  carry  her  in  the  direction  of 
home.    She  had  no  idea  of  sharing  the  for- 
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tunes  of  Mr.  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,  on  his 
lonely  island. 

"That's  real  mean — isn't  it.  Trip?"  said 
he,  as  he  turned  to  the  dog. 

But  it  was  very  clear  that  Trip  did  not 
think  it  was  mean,  for  he  was  in  the  very 
act  of  springing  ashore  himself. 

"  Here,  Trip.  Come  here,  sir,''  cried  he, 
as  he  tried  to  get  hold  of  the  dog's  collar. 

Trip  did  not  stop  to  hear  any  argument 
on  the  subject,  but,  with  a  long  leap,  placed 
himself  on  the  shore.  He  did  not  run  off,  as 
pussy  had  done,  but  stood  on  the  bank  of 
the  river,  and  barked  with  all  his  might. 

The  raft  had  now  floated  off  a  short 
distance,  and  Robert  took  his  oars,  and 
rowed  it  to  the  shore,  for  he  could  not  think 
of  such  a  thing  as  losing  both  of  his  friends, 
and  before  he  landed  on  the  island. 

"  Come  here,  Trip.     Poor  fellow.     Come 
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here,  sir,"  said  he,  whistling,  and  patting 
his  knees,  to  entice  the  dog  to  him. 

Pushing  the  raft  up  a  little  distance  from 
the  shore,  he  stepped  on  the  beach  to  catch 
the  dog.  As  he  did  so,  the  raft,  lightened  by 
the  removal  of  his  weight,  slid  off  and  went 
to  sea  again  "  on  its  own  hook." 

As  the  loss  of  his  vessel  seemed  to  be  a 
greater  misfortune  than  the  loss  of  the  dog, 
he  turned  from  the  latter  to  recover  the 
former. 

The  raft  floated  out  about  a  rod  from  the 
shore,  and  began  to  go  down  stream.  The 
water  was  quite  shallow,  and  Robert  waded 
in  till  he  got  hold  of  the  truant  craft;  but 
in  attempting  to  jump  upon  the  platform,  he 
slipped,  and  went  all  over  into  the  water. 

His  courage  was  good,  however,  and  he 
managed  to  pick  himself  up,  and  climb  upon 
the  raft.     The  ducking  did  him  no  harm; 
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but  the  day  was  cool,  and  his  wet  clothes 
did  not  add  to  his  comfort. 

Pulling  to  the  shore  again,  he  fastened 
the  raft  to  a  tree  with  a  rope  he  had  brought 
for  the  purpose.  Taking  off  all  his  clothes, 
he  wrung  them  as  dry  as  he  could,  and  put 
them  on  again. 

"  Now,  come  here,  Trip/^  said  he  to  the 
dog,  which  had  been  watching  all  his  move- 
ments. "  Now  we  will  try  again.  You 
needn't  try  to  sneak  off,  for  you  are  going 
with  me  to  the  island,  anyhow." 

After  some  coaxing  he  got  near  enough  to 
Trip  to  seize  hold  of  his  collar,  to  which  he 
tied  the  rope  that  fastened  the  raft. 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would  be  so  mean  as 
to  run  away  and  leave  me,  as  pussy  did," 
said  Robert,  as  he  dragged  Trip  upon  the 
raft  once  more.  "  But  you  shall  go  with  me 
on  the  voyage,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

Having  secured  his  prisoner,  he  pushed 
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off  again,  and  the  raft  floated  slowly  down 
the  river.  He  passed  the  Rapids  in  safety, 
though  the  raft  got  two  or  three  pretty  hard 
knocks  upon  the  rocks. 


The  Water- Wheel. 

When  he  reached  the  pond,  he  had  to  take 
his  oars,  for  the  current  would  not  carry 
him  to  the  island,  where  he  wished  to  go. 
He  had  to  work  very  hard  for  as  much  as  an 
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hour,  before  he  could  bring  the  raft  to  the 
island.  But  at  last  he  reached  it,  and  be- 
gan to  feel  that  he  was  "  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed.'^ 


"-.. 


Old  Robinson  Crusoo  and  his  Goat. 
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IV. 


"  Now,  Trip,  we  have  arrived  at  our 
future  home.  We  must  go  to  work  and  put 
things  to  rights,"  said  Robert,  as  he  re- 
leased the  dog,  and  fastened  the  raft  to  a 
tree. 

Trip  wagged  his  tail,  and  jumped  upon  the 
land,  as  though  he  entered  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  adventure.  But  I  think  if 
Trip  could  have  spoken,  and  had  had  the 
courage  to  utter  his  whole  mind,  he  would 
have  said, — 

"  Young  master,  you  are  a  fool.  What 
do  you  want  to  come  here  for,  where  there 
isn't  anybody  or  anything?  You  were  a 
great  deal  better  off  at  home,  and  I  think 
you  are  a  real  silly  fellow." 
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But  as  Trip  could  not  speak,  he  didn't 
say  a  word ;  and  I  am  afraid  his  actions  did 
not  express  his  real  feelings,  for  he  looked 
happy  and  contented. 

Robert's  first  step  after  he  landed  was  to 
explore  the  island,  just  as  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, Senior,  had  done  his  domain.  He  push- 
ed his  way,  followed  by  Trip,  through  the 
bushes  that  covered  the  island.  He  wanted 
to  find  a  cave ;  but  there  was  not  even  a  rock 
to  be  found. 

"  Well,  Trip,  I  don't  see  what  we  shall 
do  for  a  house,"  said  he,  when  he  returned 
to  the  landing-place.  "  There  is,  certainly, 
no  cave  here.    What  shall  we  do.  Trip?  " 

The  dog  wagged  his  tail,  and  barked,  as 
thought  he  understood  the  question ;  but  he 
did  not  mention  any  way  to  overcome  the 
difficulty.  Instead  of  trying  to  help  his 
master  to  a  plan,  he  leaped  upon  the  raft, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  box. 
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I  dare  say  this  was  Trip's  notion  of  their 
next  move,— that  Robert  should  get  upon 
the  raft,  and  make  his  way  home  as  fast 
as  he  could. 

"  We  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort,  Trip. 
Do  you  think  I'm  going  home  again?  No, 
sir.    I'm  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr." 

"  Bow,  wow,"  replied  Trip ;  which,  being 
interpreted,  undoubtedly  meant,  "  Do  come 
along,  master.    Let  us  go  home." 

"  No,  you  don't,"  said  Robert.  "  Wouldn't 
the  fellows  laugh  at  me  if  they  should  find 
me  coming  back  now!  I'll  tell  you  what 
we'll  do.  Trip.  We  can  take  the  boards  in 
the  raft  and  use  them  to  build  a  house. 
That  is  just  the  idea.  We  won't  stop  to 
think  about  it,  either,  but  go  to  work,  and 
do  the  job  at  once,  for  we  want  the  house 
to  sleep  in  to-night." 

Robert  then  carried  the  box  and  the  var- 
ious articles  with  which  the  raft  was  loaded 
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to  the  shore,  and  placed  them  near  the  spot 
where  he  intended  to  build  his  house. 

This  was  just  the  kind  of  work  that 
pleased  Kobert,  and  he  was  as  much  ex- 
cited as  though  he  were  going  to  Europe, 
or  to  do  some  other  great  thing.  Throwing 
off  his  coat,  he  seized  the  hatchet  and  went 
to  work  with  a  zeal  that  promised  soon  to 
give  him  a  house. 

The  raft  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  the 
boards  and  timbers  of  which  it  was  made 
carried  to  the  site  of  the  new  dwelling. 
Robert  had  hardly  finished  this  part  of  the 
job,  before  a  thought  struck  him. 

At  the  most,  his  stock  of  food  would  not 
last  him  more  than  two  or  three  days;  and 
in  his  survey  of  the  island  he  had  seen 
neither  grapes  nor  berries,  upon  which  he 
had  expected  to  live  when  the  crackers  and 
gingerbread  were  all  gone. 

As  this  thought  struck  him,  he  sat  down 
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upon  the  ground,  and  began  to  look  quite 
sad.  He  had  destroyed  the  raft,  which  it 
had  taken  him  two  days  to  build.  He  was 
acting  like  a  man  who  locks  himself  into  a 
prison,  and  then  throws  the  key  out  the 
window. 

"  I  don't  know  but  we  are  getting  into 
a  bad  scrape,  Trip,"  said  he,  as  the  dog 
seated  himself  in  front  of  him,  and  looked 
up  into  his  face  as  if  to  ask  him  what  he 
meant  to  do  next. 

Trip  wagged  his  tail,  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  concerned  about  the  future.  No 
doubt  he  felt  able  to  swim  to  the  main  shore. 

"  But  I'm  not  going  to  back  out  now,  I 
can  tell  you,  Trip.  I'm  going  to  have  a  time 
of  it,  any  how.  When  I  get  back,  if  I  ever 
do  go  back,  I  want  to  tell  the  fellows  I 
enjoyed  it  first  rate,  and  then  they  can't 
laugh  at  me." 

It  was  now  nearly  noon,  and  he  decided 
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to  dine  before  he  began  to  work  on  the  house. 
Opening  the  box,  he  took  out  some  crackers 
and  cheese;  and  while  he  ate  himself,  he 
gave  Trip  his  full  share.  Kobert  had  worked 
hard,  and  was  very  hungry;  and  Trip,  like 
any  other  dog,  was  always  hungry.  The 
dinner  they  ate,  therefore,  made  a  large  hole 
in  the  stock  of  food. 

After  the  meal,  they  went  down  to  the 
bank  to  take  a  drink.  Robert  took  up  a 
dipper  of  water,  and  tried  to  drink  it,  but 
it  was  so  brackish  that  a  very  little  satis- 
fied him. 

By  this  time  he  had  begun  to  feel  some  of 
the  hardships  of  Crusoe  life.  Crackers  and 
cheese  were  not  very  dainty  fare  to  a  boy 
who  had  been  used  to  living  upon  beefsteak 
and  hot  biscuit ;  and  river  water  was  not  at 
all  like  tea  and  coffee,  or  even  the  water  of 
his  father's  well. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  Robert  went 
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to  work  like  a  hero,  and  by  sunset,  he  had 
finished  his  house  so  far  as  he  could,  for  his 
stock  of  boards  fell  short  when  he  had  cov- 
ered the  top  and  one  side  of  the  dwelling. 

While  he  was  so  busy  he  had  not  kept 
watch  of  Trip,  and  the  glutton  had  gone 
to  the  box  in  which  the  gingerbread  and 
crackers  were  kept,  and  eaten  all  he  could 
of  them.  What  he  could  not  eat,  he  had 
munched  up,  till  a  decent  pig  would  have 
refused  to  touch  it. 

"  Trip,  Trip.  Come  here.  Trip,  you  ras- 
cal,'^ cried  Eobert,  angry  enough  to  kill  the 
dog,  if  he  had  been  near. 

Trip  did  not  answer  to  the  call;  in  fact, 
after  he  had  eaten  all  he  could,  he  quietly 
slipped  into  the  water  and  swam  to  the  main 
shore. 

Robert  sat  down,  and  actually  wept  with 
vexation.  Everything  was  spoiled  by  the  un- 
feeling conduct  on  the  part  of  Trip.    There 
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was  not  even  enough  for  his  supper  left, 
though  his  hunger  made  him  partake  of 
some  of  the  cleanest  of  the  mess. 

The  sun  set,  and  the  darkness  gathered 
around  him.  He  now  crawled  into  his  new 
house,  and  rolled  himself  up  in  his  blanket ; 
but  it  was  very  gloomy,  and  he  was  cold 
and  tired.  How  different  from  his  father's 
kitchen ! 

Eobert  began  to  think  what  a  fool  he  was 
and  Y>''ished  himself  at  home  with  all  his 
heart.  He  wondered  what  his  sister  thought 
had  become  of  him.  Of  course  she  had 
missed  him  before  this  time,  and  very 
likely  she  was  then  searching  for  him  in  the 
village.  Perhaps  the  people  would  make 
just  such  a  fuss  as  they  did  when  Frank  Lee 
was  lost. 

He  had  not  thought  of  this  before,  and 
he  felt  sorry  that  he  had  caused  his  sister 
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so  much  pain  and  anxiety  as  his  absence 
would  occasion. 

As  he  shivered  with  cold,  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  so  pleasant,  after 
all,  to  be  a  Robinson  Crusoe.  The  book 
was  all  very  well  as  a  story,  but  it  was  not 
the  life  he  cared  to  live. 

He  was  so  cold,  he  could  not  go  to  sleep. 
I  suppose  some  of  the  boys  who  read  this 
will  ask  why  he  did  not  make  a  fire.  There 
was  a  very  good  reason.  He  had  put  a 
bunch  of  matches  into  his  pocket  in  the 
morning  ,  but  when  he  fell  into  the  water 
they  had  been  completely  soaked,  and  not 
one  of  them  would  "  go." 

Hour  after  hour  he  lay  there,  shivering 
and  weeping,  till  at  last  he  fell  asleep,  so 
worn  out  that  he  could  endure  no  more.  Do 
you  suppose  he  dreamed  of  Crusoe  in  his 
cave,  with  his  dog  and  his  parrot? 

It  is  more  likely  that  he  dreamed  of  his 
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warm  bed  at  home;  of  hot  biscuit  and  new 
milk,  of  apple  pie  and  doughnuts.  But  after 
he  had  slept  an  hour  or  two,  he  was  awaken- 
ed by  loud  calls  on  the  pond. 

He  was  terrified  by  the  sounds,  and  per- 
haps thought,  at  first,  that  the  savages  were 
coming  to  have  a  feast  on  the  island;  but 
I  am  sure  he  had  no  wish  to  procure  a  Man 
Friday  from  their  number. 

The  noise  was  made  by  a  party  who  were 
searching  for  the  young  Crusoe.  For  sev- 
eral hours  the  fears  of  his  sister  had  filled 
her  with  agony.  Some  one  told  her  that  her 
brother  had  been  making  a  raft,  and  she 
called  upon  the  neighbors  to  explore  the 
river. 

She  feared  that  he  had  been  drowned,  for 
no  one  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  that  he 
had  turned  Crusoe.  It  was  possible  he  had 
gone  ashore,  and  got  lost ;  so  the  people  took 
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boats  and  went  down  the  river,  searching 
closely  on  their  way. 

They  were  looking  for  the  raft,  and  had 
been  down  to  the  dam  below  without  finding 
it.  On  their  way  down  they  had  shouted  all 
the  time ;  but  Robert  slept  so  soundly  that  he 
did  not  hear  them. 

On  their  return  they  went  nearer  to  the 
island,  and  their  cries  had  roused  him  from 
his  uneasy  slumber.  Robert  heard  them  call 
his  name,  and  his  fears  vanished. 

"  Halloo !  '^  he  shouted  in  reply. 

"  Where  are  you?  '^  asked  one  of  the  men 
in  the  boat. 

"  On  the  island.'^ 

In  a  moment  more,  the  boat  touched  the 
shore,  where  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr.,  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  was  waiting  for  them. 

"  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing  here? 
Where  is  your  raft?  "  asked  Mr.  Green,  who 
was  in  the  boat. 
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"  I  pulled  it  to  pieces,  for  I  meant  to  stay 
here  and  be  a  Eobinson  Crusoe/^  answered 
Robert. 

The  men  laughed  at  the  idea,  and  Robert 
began  to  cry  again.  Finding  that  Crucoe 
felt  badly,  Mr.  Green  told  the  men  not  to 
laugh  at  him.  So  they  wrapi)ed  him  up  in 
his  blankets,  and  taking  the  rest  of  his 
things  into  the  boat,  they  rowed  back  to 
Riverdale. 

Robert's  sister  was  glad  enough  to  see 
him,  so  she  did  not  scold  him  much ;  but  for 
a  long  time  afterwards  the  boj^s  in  the  vil- 
lage called  him  Robinson  Crusoe,  Jr. 

He  never  wanted  to  live  on  a  desolate 
island  again,  and  said  no  more  about  try- 
ing to  catch  a  Man  Friday.  On  the  contrary, 
the  adventure  caused  him  to  love  his  parents 
and  his  home  more  than  ever  before. 


V-. 


Old  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his  Parrot. 
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"  Thank  you,  Frank  ;  I  never  was  so  tired  in  all  my 
life."— Page  173. 


THE  PICNIC  PAETT. 


I. 


During  the  summer  vacation,  one  year, 
Josephine  and  Edward  Brown  spent  a 
month  with  Flora  Lee  and  her  brother. 
The  visitors  were  distant  relations,  and 
lived  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Josephine  was  a  pretty  little  girl,  but  she 
had  a  very  bad  habit  which  made  for  her 
a  great  many  enemies.  It  is  a  common  fault, 
not  only  among  children,  but  among  grown- 
up people,  and  which  often  makes  others 
dislike  them. 

My  readers  shall  see  this  fault  for  them- 
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selves,  as  the  story  advances,  and  I  hope 
they  will  understand  and  avoid  it. 

Perhaps  Josephine  was  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  her  parents  for  this  bad  habit.  I 
am  sure  she  did  not  understand,  and  did  not 
know,  why  her  companions  soon  took  a  dis- 
like to  her. 

Josephine  and  Edward  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  home  of  Mr.  Lee,  and  for 
several  days  they  were  as  happy  as  the  days 
were  long.  They  were  not  used  to  the 
country,  and  it  seemed  to  them  just  as 
though  they  should  never  be  tired  of  run- 
ning in  the  fields,  and  of  visiting  the  woods 
and  the  river. 

One  day,  after  they  had  been  playing 
very  hard  in  the  orchard,  the  children  all 
went  into  the  house  to  rest  themselves. 
Josephine  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  in 
the  sitting-room,  and  said  she  was  tired 
almost  to  death. 
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Of  course  she  did  not  mean  so,  and  only 
intended  to  say  that  she  was  very  tired, 
though  I  think  it  likely  that,  if  an  excur- 
sion to  the  woods  or  the  river  had  been  pro- 
posed, she  would  not  have  been  too  tired 
to  join  the  party. 

"  Won't  you  please  to  bring  me  a  glass 
of  water.  Flora?  "  said  Josephine,  after  she 
had  rested  a  little  while. 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,"  replied  Flora,  rising, 
and  getting  the  glass  of  water  for  her  friend. 

"  Thank  you,"  added  Josephine,  as  she 
took    the  glass,  and  drank  its  contents. 

Flora,  when  she  had  given  her  the  water 
happened  to  think  of  something  in  the  en- 
try which  she  wanted,  and  went  for  it. 

"  Won't  you  please  to  take  this  tumbler, 
Frank?"  said  Josephine. 

Frank  did  not  make  any  reply,  but  rose 
from  his  seat,  took  the  glass,  and  put  it 
upon  the  table. 
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"  Thank  you,  Frank ;  I  never  was  so  tired 
in  all  my  life." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?  " 

"  Quite  sure." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  replied  Frank,  rather 
dryly. 

"  Why  are  you  so  sorry?  " 

"  Edward  and  I  are  going  fishing ;  and 
father  said  Flora  might  go  with  us." 

"  That  will  be  nice,"  exclaimed  Josephine, 
jumped  up  from  the  sofa,  as  fresh  as  though 
she  had  just  got  out  of  bed.    "  I  will  go  too." 

"You?"  said  Frank,  laughing. 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  go?  You  know  I  like 
to  go  to  the  river  above  all  things.  Won't 
we  have  a  nice  time?  " 

"  We  will,  I  think." 

"  Don't  you  mean  to  let  me  go?  Come, 
now,  I  think  you  are  real  rude,  Frank," 
pouted  the  young  lady  from  New  York. 
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"  Let  you  go?  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  pre- 
vent you  from  going." 

"What  do  you  mean,  then?" 

"  Didn't  you  say  just  now  that  you  were 
tired  almost  to  death?  that  you  were  never 
so  tired  in  your  life  before?  " 

"  I  was ;  but  I  feel  rested  now." 

"  You  got  over  it  very  quick." 

"  Are  you  going,  Josey?  "  asked  Flora,  £^,s 
she  returned  to  the  room. 

"  To  be  sure  I  am." 

"  Well,  we  are  all  ready.  It  is  ten  o'clock 
now,  and  father  said  John  might  go  with  us 
at  that  time,"  said  Frank,  moving  towards 
the  door. 

"  I  am  ready,"  replied  Flora,  who  had 
brought  her  rubbers  in  from  the  entry. 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Josephine.  "  Dear  me ! 
my  rubbers  are  up  in  my  chamber.  Won't 
you  go  up  and  get  them  for  me.  Flora?  " 

Flora  went  upstairs  and  got  the  rubbers 
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for  her,  and  Josephine  thanked  her  for  her 
kindness.  The  boys  were  waiting  in  front 
of  the  house  with  their  fish  poles  on  their 
shoulders,  by  this  time,  and,  as  boys  always 
are  when  they  are  going  fishing,  were  very 
much  in  a  hurry. 

"  O,  dear  me ! "  exclaimed  Josephine, 
when  she  had  put  on  her  rubbers.  "  I  left 
my  sack  in  the  orchard.  Please  to  go  and 
get  it  for  me,  Flora,  and  I  will  make  Frank 
wait  for  us  till  you  return  with  it." 

"  Yes,  I  will  get  it ;  "  and  she  bounded 
away  for  the  missing  garment. 

"  We  never  shall  get  to  the  river  at  this 
rate,''  said  Edward,  when  his  sister  had 
told  him  the  cause  of  the  new  delay.  "  It 
all  comes  of  having  girls  go  with  us." 

"  There  is  time  enough.  Master  Edward," 
added  John,  the  young  man  who  worked  in 
the  garden  and  helped  take  care  of  the 
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horses.  "  You  will  be  tired  enough  before 
dinner  time." 

"  Here  comes  Flora.  She  is  a  dear  good 
girl.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you/'  said 
Josephine,  as  she  took  the  sack.  "Now  I 
will  be  ever  so  much  more  obliged  to  you  if 
you  will  go  into  the  house  and  get  me  one 
of  those  nice  doughnuts,  such  as  we  had 
for  supper  last  night.  I  am  almost 
starved." 

"  I  think  you  had  better  not  go  a-fishing 
then/'  added  Edward,  bluntly. 

"  Why  not?  Can't  I  be  hungry  and  go  a- 
fishing?  " 

"  We  don't  want  to  wait  all  day  for  you." 

In  a  few  minutes  Flora  joined  them 
again;  but  the  poor  girl  was  sweating,  and 
out  of  breath,  she  had  run  so  fast  in  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  her  little  New  York  friend. 

"  I  believe  we  are  all  ready  now,"  said 
Josephine,  as  she  took  the  doughnut  and 
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began  to  nibble  at  it,  just  as  a  mouse  nib- 
bles at  a  piece  of  cheese. 

"  If  you  are  not,  we  will  go  without  you,'' 
replied  Edward,  whose  patience,  as  the  read- 
er has  seen,  was  by  no  means  proof  againgt 
his  sister's  repeated  delays. 

"  There !  as  true  as  I'm  alive,  there  is  one 
thing  more.  I  have  forgotten  my  sunshade," 
exclaimed  Josephine. 

"  Never  mind  your  sunshade.  What  do 
you  want  of  a  sunshade  when  you  are  going 
a-fishing?  "  said  Edward,  as  he  moved  down 
the  path  towards  the  road. 

"  O,  I  can't  go  without  my  sunshade.  I 
should  be  as  brown  as  an  Indian  before  we 
got  back." 

"  No  matter  if  you  are.  Come  along,  or 
else  stay  at  home,  and  not  bother  us  any 
longer." 

"  Please,  Flora,  won't  you  go  up  in  my 
room  and  get  it  for  me?    I  will  do  as  much 
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for  you  any  time.  And  we  will  walk  along, 
and  you  can  overtake  us  before  we  have 
gone  far.     We  will  walk  slowly." 

It  is  very  likely  that  Flora  thought  her 
young  friend  was  imposing  upon  her;  but 
without  making  any  reply,  she  ran  for  the 
sunshade.  She  had  to  look  in  quite  a  num- 
ber of  places  before  she  found  it,  for  Jose- 
phine could  not  always  tell  where  she  had 
left  her  things;  and  when  Flora  overtook 
the  party,  she  was  so  weary  and  out  of 
breath  that  she  did  not  enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
walk  very  much. 

Do  not  my  readers  see  by  this  time  what 
Josephine's  fault  was? 


Flora  and  the  Sunshade. 
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11. 


I  DO  not  know  how  many  fish  the  boys 
caught,  but  I  do  know  that  Flora  almost 
wished  she  had  staid  at  home,  for  when  she 
got  to  the  river  she  was  so  tired  she  could 
hardly  stand. 

Flora  could  not  help  feeling  that  it  was 
not  kind  of  her  friend  to  ask  so  much  of 
her.  She  was  not  her  mistress,  and  was 
just  as  able  to  wait  upon  herself  as  Flora 
was  to  wait  upon  her. 

Yet  she  was  patient  and  kind,  and  did 
not  quarrel  with  her.  Josephine  was  always 
polite  when  she  asked  these  favors,  and 
always  thanked  her  when  she  had  done 
them.    Perhaps  this  made  the  matter  a  little 
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better,  though  I  think  her  politeness  was 
cunning  rather  than  kindness  of  heart. 

I  have  another  story  to  tell  of  Josephine 
and  her  friends,  which  will  still  further 
illustrate  her  faults,  and  show  how  she  was 
cured  of  it. 

A  few  days  after  the  fishing  excursion, 
Flora's  mother  said  she  might  have  a  picnic 
party  in  the  woods  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  To  add  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occa- 
sion, Mr.  Lee  had  a  tent  put  up  in  the  woods, 
and  erected  a  swing  for  the  children. 

The  boys  and  girls  were  delighted  with 
the  plan,  and  Flora  and  Frank  invited  all 
the  children  in  the  neighborhood  to  join 
the  party. 

They  were  to  start  at  nine  o'clock,  or  as 
soon  as  the  dew  was  off  the  grass.  The  dis- 
tance to  the  woods  was  about  a  mile,  and 
the  children  said  they  would  much  rather 
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walk,  though  Mr.  Lee  offered  to  carry  them 
over  in  a  large  hay  wagon. 

There  was  one  little  girl  who  was  too 
lame  to  walk  this  distance,  and  Frank  said 
he  would  draw  her  in  his  little  wagon.  To 
divide  the  load,  and  add  to  the  pleasure  of 
all,  he  fastened  a  long  rope  to  the  pole  of 
the  wagon,  and  all  the  boys,  about  fifteen  in 
number,  were  to  take  hold  of  the  rope,  just 
as  men  draw  an  engine. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  happy  party  had  col- 
lected in  front  of  Mr.  Lee's  house,  each  one 
having  a  little  basket  of  provisions  which 
were  to  furnish  the  noonday  feast  in  the 
grove. 

"Well,  Josey,  are  you  all  ready?''  asked 
Flora,  very  pleasantly,  as  the  clock  struck 
nine. 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  am.  Let  me  see.  Dear 
me,  no;  I  left  my  gloves  upstairs.    Won't 
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you  go  up  and  get  them  for  me,  Flora?  "  re- 
plied Josephine. 

"  Is  there  anything  else  you  will  want? '' 
asked  Flora,  for  she  could  not  help  thinking 
that  her  friend  had  made  her  run  up  and 
down  stairs  half  a  dozen  times  on  similar 
occasions. 

"  No,  I  guess  not,  Flora." 

But  no  sooner  had  Flora  returned  with 
the  gloves,  than  Josephine  thought  of  some- 
thing else.  After  a  while,  however,  she  got 
everything,  and  the  party  started  for  the 
woods. 

The  boys  led  the  procession,  drawing  the 
wagon  after  them.  Frank  and  Edward  had 
the  pole,  and  they  were  very  careful  lest  the 
little  lame  girl  should  be  upset  and  hurt. 

The  girls  at  once  followed,  and  when  they 
had  gone  a  little  way.  Flora  thought  it  would 
be  nice  to  sing  one  of  their  school  songs. 


The  Lame  Girl. 
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So  they  went  singing  on  their  way,  as  happy 
as  the  larks  in  the  morning. 

"  What  fine  apples ! "  exclaimed  Jose- 
phine, as  the  party  were  passing  Mr.  Lee's 
orchard. 

"  They  are  very  fine  looking  apples,  but 
they  are  not  ripe,''  replied  Katy  Green, 
who  was  walking  near  her. 

"  I  think  they  must  be  ripe.  They  look 
good,  at  any  rate.  Won't  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  get  me  one  of  them  ?  " 

"  They  will  make  you  sick  if  you  eat 
them,"  said  Katy. 

"  O,  no,  they  won't.  If  you  will  get  me 
one,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

Even  Katy  Green,  who  was  not  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  New  York  miss,  could 
not  resist  this  appeal,  and  she  accordingly 
climbed  over  the  fence  and  got  two  or  three 
of  the  apples  which  she  found  on  the  ground. 

As  Katy  had  said,  the  apples  were  not 
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fit  to  eat,  and  they  were  thrown  away. 
They  had  gone  but  a  little  farther  before 
Josephine  saw  some  more  apples,  which 
looked  very  nice. 

"  I  am  sure  those  apples  are  ripe.  See 
how  red  they  are.  I  know  they  are  ripe," 
said  she. 

"  Those  are  Baldwin  apples.  They  are 
not  fit  to  eat  till  winter  comes,"  replied 
Katy. 

"  I  am  sure  they  must  be  ripe.  I  have 
eaten  just  such  apples  as  those  in  New 
York  in  the  summer.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  get  me  one?  " 

"  They  are  not  ripe,  I  tell  you,"  answered 
Katy,  impatiently.  "  I  have  known  the 
tree  for  ever  so  many  years,  and  I  know  just 
as  well  as  anything  can  be  that  they  are  not 
ripe." 

"  But  won't  you  be  kind  enough  to  get 
me  one  of  them?  "  persisted  Miss  Josephine. 
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"  If  you  want  one  you  may  get  it  your- 
self," said  Katy. 

"  How  very  rude  you  are !  "  replied  Jose- 
phine. 

"  Rude?  "  sneered  Katy.  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose I  want  to  climb  over  that  fence  for 
nothing? '' 

"  It  isn't  such  a  very  dreadful  thing  to 
climb  over  that  fence.'' 

"  Then  why  don't  you  do  it  yourself?  " 

"  You  are  used  to  things  of  the  kind,  and 
I  am  not." 

"  If  you  want  green  apples,  that  are  of  no 
use  to  any  one,  you  had  better  get  used  to 
climbing  fences,  for  I  shall  not  do  it  for 
you  any  more." 

Josephine  declared  that  this  speech  was 
very  rude  indeed;  and  perhaps  it  was;  but 
it  was  plain  common  sense.  The  little  New 
York  lady  was  so  angry  that  she  left  Katy, 
and  went  to  walk  with  Jenny  Brown. 
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After  the  party  had  crossed  the  bridge, 
the  boys  took  down  the  bars  by  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  they  entered  the  woods.  There 
was  a  fine  smooth  road  leading  for  several 
miles  through  the  forest,  and  the  children 
enjoyed  the  walk  very  much. 

Every  few  moments  Josephine  saw  some- 
thing which  she  wanted,  and  instead  of  try- 
ing to  get  it  herself,  as  she  should  have 
done,  she  asked  somebody  to  bring  it  for  her. 

In  one  place  she  saw  some  checkerberry 
plants  growing;  and,  at  her  request,  Jenny 
picked  her  a  handful  of  them.  Then  she 
wanted  a  swamp  pink,  which  Jenny  also 
procured  for  her. 

But  Josephine's  wants  were  so  many,  that 
Jenny  soon  got  tired  of  supplying  them ;  and 
she  was  obliged  to  ask  some  one  else  to  wait 
upon  her. 

One  after  another,  her  companions  got 
tired  of  her,  and  either  refused  to  wait  upon 
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her,  or  left  her.  She  would  have  called 
upon  Flora,  but  she  walked  by  the  side  of 
the  lame  girl,  and  was  busy  talking  with  her. 

Josephine  wanted  but  very  few  of  the 
things  which  she  asked  others  to  get  for 
her.  She  had  a  habit  of  wanting  all  the 
time,  and  did  not  seem  to  be  easy  unless 
some  one  was  waiting  upon  her. 

At  home,  her  father  had  plenty  of  ser- 
vants, and  she  did  not  realize  that  her 
friends  and  companions  had  anything  to 
think  of  besides  her  comfort.  But  even 
servants  should  be  treated  with  kindness, 
and  children  should  not  call  upon  them,  or 
others,  to  do  for  them  what  they  can  just 
as  well  do  themselves. 


/      > 


In  the  Woods. 
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III. 


When  the  party  reached  the  picnic 
ground,  Josephine  had  more  wants  than 
ever.  She  called  upon  this  one  to  bring  her 
a  mug  of  water,  and  upon  that  one  to  get 
her  a  doughnut ;  upon  one  to  hold  her  shawl 
while  she  arranged  her  dress,  and  another 
to  take  off  her  rubbers. 

If  she  had  been  a  queen,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  children  her  servants,  she  could  not 
have  been  more  free  in  her  use  of  them.  Be- 
fore they  had  been  in  the  woods  a  single 
hour,  almost  all  her  companions  disliked 
her  greatly,  and  tried  to  avoid  her. 

She  was  selfish,  and  wanted  to  use  the 
swing  all  the  time. 

When  she  had  swung  four  times  as  long 
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as  any  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  she  thought 
it  was  "  very  rude  '^  of  them  when  they  said 
she  must  get  out,  for  they  would  not  swing 
her  another  time. 

After  dinner,  some  of  the  girls  said  they 
were  going  to  get  some  oak  leaves  to  make 
chaplets  for  their  heads. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  '^  asked  Jose- 
phine. 

"  O,  into  the  woods,  ever  so  far,'^  replied 
Jenny,  who  did  not  want  her  to  go  with 
them. 

^'  I  will  go,  too,"  said  Josephine. 

"  It  is  as  much  as  half  a  mile  to  the  place," 
added  Jenny ;  "  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  get 
very  tired." 

"I  think  I  can  stand  it  as  well  as  the 
others." 

"  We  are  used  to  running  in  the  woods, 
and  you  are  a  city  girl,  you  know." 

"  I  want  to  go  very  much." 
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"We  don't  want  you  to  go/'  said  Katy 
Green,  bluntly. 

"  That's  very  rude  of  you  to  say  so,"  re- 
plied Josephine.  "  I  don't  see  why  I 
shouldn't  go,  if  I  wish." 

"  You  can  go,  if  you  will  only  wait  upon 
yourself,"  said  Jenny. 

"  Wait  upon  myself?  How  very  rude  that 
is !  I'm  sure  I've  only  asked  you  to  do  one 
or  two  little  favors  for  me,  and  you  call 
that  waiting  upon  me." 

"  Don't  be  unkind  to  her,  girls,"  said 
Flora. 

"  She  doesn't  call  it  waiting  upon  me 
when  she  does  a  little  favor  for  me.  I  am 
sure  I  am  willing  to  do  as  much  for  you  as 
you  do  for  me." 

"  Let  her  go  with  you,  girls — won't  you?  " 
said  Flora. 

For  Flora's  sake  they  consented,  though 
they  did  not  like  to  have  her  with  them. 
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"  But  how  shall  we  bring  the  leaves? '' 
asked  Jenny. 

"  We  shall  want  as  many  as  a  bushel  of 
them,  for  we  must  all  go  home  with  crowns 
on  our  heads." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  we  can  do,"  added 
Katy.  "  We  can  take  the  little  wagon. 
That  will  hold  a  bushel." 

"  So  we  can ;  and  it  will  hold  more  than 
a  bushel.    Come  along ;  we  are  all  ready." 

'Katy  and  Jenny  were  the  two  girls  who 
were  going  for  the  leaves,  and  one  of  them 
took  hold  of  each  side  of  the  pole  of  the 
wagon.  They  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace, 
Josephine  following  behind  the  wagon. 

"  Pray,  don't  go  so  fast ;  I  can't  keep  up 
with  you  if  you  do,"  said  the  New  York 
miss. 

"  I  can't  help  it.  You  may  go  back  if  you 
can't.    We  are  in  a  hurry.    We  shall  not  get 
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our  chaplets  made  till  dark  if  we  don't  make 
haste  with  the  leaves.'' 

Josephine  was  obliged  to  quicken  her 
pace,  or  be  left  behind;  but  she  complained 
a  great  deal  of  the  rudeness  of  the  girls 
in  walking  so  fast. 

After  they  had  gone  some  distance,  she 
saw  some  curious  leaves,  and  she  wanted  a 
few  of  them.  She  said,  half  a  dozen  times, 
she  wished  she  had  some,  and  finally  asked 
Katy  if  she  wouldn't  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
get  her  a  few  of  them. 

"  Yes,  I'll  get  them,"  said  Katy ;  and  in 
a  moment  she  had  procured  some  of  the 
curious  leaves  and  given  them  to  Josephine. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you,"  said  she,  as  she  took  the 
leaves. 

"Yes;  but  I  want  something  more  than 
'  thank  you,'  "  replied  Katy. 

"Well,  what  do  you  want?"  asked  Jose- 
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phine,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  answer 
she  had  received. 

"  You  said  you  were  willing  to  do  as  much 
for  us  as  we  did  for  you.  Did  you  mean 
so?" 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  did.'' 

"  We  will  be  fair  with  you — won't  we, 
Jenny?" 

"  To  be  sure  we  will." 

"  Well,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  that  you 
should  take  turns  with  us  in  drawing  the 
wagon.  So  you  may  take  hold  of  the  pole, 
and  make  yourself  useful." 

"  I  can't." 

"  Won't  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  help 
draw  the  wagon?  "  said  Katy,  imitating  the 
polite  tones  of  the  New  York  miss. 

"  I  can't  draw  it.  I  am  not  strong  enough' 
to  do  such  hard  work." 

"  You  can  try  it,  at  least ;  and  when  you 
get  tired  I  will  take  your  place." 
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"  I  would  rather  not,  if  jou  please." 

"  But  I  had  much  rather  you  would,  if 
you  please." 

"  Keally,  I  cannot." 

"  But,  really,  you  must." 

"  I  could  not  do  such  a  thing  as  draw  that 
wagon." 

"  You  must  try ;  if  you  don't,  we  will  run 
away  and  leave  you." 

Josephine  thought  this  was  more  rude 
than  anything  else  they  had  done ;  but  there 
was  no  escape,  and  she  took  her  place  at  the 
pole  of  the  wagon. 

Before  they  had  gone  ten  rods,  she  de- 
clared she  could  draw  the  wagon  no  farther, 
if  they  killed  her  for  refusing.  Katy  took 
her  place  then,  and  pretty  soon  they  left 
the  road  and  went  into  the  thick  forest,  to 
a  place  where  there  was  plenty  of  oak  leaves 
growing  near  the  ground. 

When  they  reached  the  spot,  Josephine 
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sat  down  on  a  rock.  Her  companions  tried 
to  make  her  help  them  pick  the  leaves ;  but 
she  said  she  was  so  tired  she  could  not  possi- 
bly do  anything. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  body  of  the  wagon 
was  filled  with  leaves,  and  the  girls  were 
ready  to  return  to  the  picnic  ground. 

"  We  are  going,  Josephine ;  are  you 
ready?  "  asked  Jenny. 

"  I  can't  go  yet.  I  am  tired  almost  to 
death." 

"  We  told  you  you  would  be ;  but  you 
would  come,"  said  Katy. 

"  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  far." 

"  We  told  you  how  far  it  was.  We  have 
been  here  ever  so  many  times  before,  and 
know  all  about  it.    Come,  quick." 

"  I  don't  feel  able  to  walk  back,"  sighed 
Josephine. 

"  Don't  you,  indeed?  " 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't." 
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"What  are  you  going  to  do — stay  here 
^11  night?" 

"  Couldn't  you  draw  me  back  on  the 
wagon?  There  is  room  enough  for  me  on 
top  of  the  leaves.'' 

The  girls  made  no  reply ;  but  both  of  them 
laughed  as  though  something  very  funny 
had  happened. 

"  What  are  you  laughing  at?  " 

"  Do  you  think  we  are  going  to  drag  a 
great  girl  like  you  back  to  the  grounds?  I 
guess  not,"  replied  Katy. 

"  I  should  think  that  you  might." 

"  We  don't  like  you  well  enough  to  do 
that,"  said  Katy ;  and  then  both  of  the  girls 
laughed  again. 

"  You  needn't  laugh  at  me,"  said  Jose- 
phine, beginning  to  cry. 

"  O,  you  needn't  cry ;  we  didn't  hurt  you 
any.  But  come  along,  if  you  are  coming. 
We  can't  wait  here  any  longer." 
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"  I  can't  walk  back.  You  must  draw  me 
back  in  the  wagon/'  sobbed  Josephine. 

"  We  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Yes,  you  shall.  If  you  don't,  I  will  tell 
Mr.  Lee." 

"  Do,  if  you  like." 

"  I  will  stay  here,  then,  if  you  won't  drag 
me.  What  will  you  tell  Flora  when  she  asks 
for  me?  " 

"  Tell  her  where  you  are,  of  course." 

Josephine  did  not  believe  they  would  go 
away  and  leave  her  there  alone.  She 
thought  they  would  return  in  a  little  while, 
and  consent  to  draw  her  in  the  wagon;  so 
she  let  them  go. 

She  sat  on  the  rock  and  cried  till  she  had 
got  tired  of  crying,  and  then  finding  her 
companions  did  not  return,  she  got  up  and 
tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  road. 


Josephine  and  the  Partridge. 
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IV. 


Josephine  was  not  used  to  the  woods, 
and  she  did  not  know  which  way  to  go  to 
find  the  road.  She  had  paid  no  heed  to  the 
path  by  which  she  had  reached  the  place 
where  the  leaves  were  obtained. 

She  had  been  so  vexed  and  angry,  because 
her  companions  would  not  let  her  ride,  that 
she  had  not  even  looked  to  see  which  way 
they  went  when  they  left  her. 

She  sat  on  a  stump  and  cried  till  she  was 
tired  of  crying,  and  till  she  found  it  would 
not  get  her  out  of  the  woods.  Then  she  got 
up,  and  looked  around  her;  but  she  could 
not  tell  in  what  direction  the  road  lay  from 
her.    She  listened,  and  could  hear  no  sound. 
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It  was  plain  that  Katy  and  Jenny  had  left 
her  alone. 

The  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest  awed 
her,  and  she  was  afraid  to  stay  there,  with 
no  human  being  near  her.  Once  a  cat-bird 
uttered  a  terrible  scream,  and  Josephine  had 
nearly  fainted  with  terror. 

She  thought  it  must  be  some  awful  mon- 
ster to  make  such  a  hideous  noise,  and  as 
soon  as  she  was  able  to  do  so,  she  ran  away 
from  the  spot  as  fast  as  her  feet  would  carry 
her. 

As  she  hastened  through  the  bushes,  and 
over  the  dry  leaves,  a  partridge,  alarmed 
by  her  presence,  rose  from  the  ground,  and 
flew  away,  making  a  whirring  noise  with 
his  wings  that  made  Josephine  scream  with 
terror. 

The  poor  girl  wandered  about  for  two 
hours  in  the  woods,  till  she  was  so  tired  she 
could  walk  no  longer.    She  thought  of  the 
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Children  in  the  Woods,  and  others  who  had 
been  left  in  the  forest,  and  she  was  afraid 
she  should  never  see  her  friends  again. 

I  think  she  was  more  frightened  than 
hurt,  for  there  was  nothing  in  the  woods 
that  was  disposed  to  injure  her.  The  cat- 
birds, the  partridges,  and  even  the  snakes, 
if  there  were  any  there,  were  more  afraid 
of  her  than  she  was  of  them.  If  they  saw 
her,  they  would  run  away  as  fast  as  they 
could. 

Josephine  sat  down  upon  a  log,  and  wish- 
ed she  had  not  been  so  angry  and  stubborn. 
She  even  thought  it  was  not  fair  of  her  to 
ask  the  girls  to  draw  her  in  the  wagon. 

While  she  was  thinking  of  what  she  had 
done,  and  wondering  what  would  become  of 
her,  she  heard  footsteps  in  the  distance,  and 
presently  one  of  the  boys  shouted  her  name 
with  all  his  might. 

"  Here  I  am,''  replied  Josephine,  getting 
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up  and  walking  in  the  direction  from  whicH 
the  sound  had  come. 

In  a  moment  she  saw  Frank  Lee;  and 
pretty  soon  half  a  dozen  of  the  boys  came  up 
to  the  place. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Josephine?  We 
have  been  looking  for  you  for  more  than 
an  hour." 

"  I  have  been  trying  to  find  my  way  to 
the  road." 

"  You  are  ever  so  far  from  the  road," 
said  Frank.  "  Why  didn't  you  go  back  with 
the  girls  ?  " 

"  They  wouldn't  let  me  ride  on  the 
wagon." 

"Wouldn't  they?"  added  her  brother, 
who  was  one  of  the  party.  "  That  was  too 
bad,  Josey^  for  you  to  ask  them  to  drag 
you." 

"  I  was  so  tired  that  I  did  not  feel  able  to 
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walk,"  replied  Josephine,  who  wanted  to 
give  the  best  excuse  she  could. 

^^We  won't  stop  to  talk  about  it  now," 
added  Frank.  ^'  Father  and  mother  have 
come,  and  you  can  tell  them  all  about  it, 
Josephine." 

The  boys  led  the  way  back  to  the  picnic 
grounds;  but  Josephine  was  so  tired  she 
could  hardly  get  back ;  and  when  she  joined 
the  party,  she  was  completely  worn  out  by 
the  fatigue  and  anxiety  of  her  lonely  walk. 

Neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Lee  said  anything 
about  the  matter  till  they  got  home.  They 
came  in  the  carryall,  and  Josephine  rode 
back.  The  rest  of  the  children  walked  home, 
singing  like  larks  all  the  way. 

"You  got  lost  in  the  woods, — ^^did  you, 
Josephine?  "  said  Mrs.  Lee,  in  the  evening. 

"  Yes,  ma'am.  Those  rude  girls  left  me 
alone,  when  they  knew  I  could  not  find  the 
way  back,"  replied  Josephine,  who  wished 
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to  make  her  side  of  the  question  appear  as 
well  as  she  could. 

"  Is  that  the  whole  story,  my  child? " 
asked  Mrs.  Lee,  with  a  smile. 

"  I  wanted  them  to  draw  me  in  the  wagon, 
and  they  wouldn't.'' 

"  Wasn't  that  asking  rather  too  much  of 
them?  " 

'^  I  don't  know  but  it  was ;  but  they 
needn't  have  left  me  there  all  alone." 

"What  could  they  have  done?" 

"  I  think  they  needn't  have  left  me,"  re- 
peated Josephine,  not  very  pleasantly. 

"  You  insisted  on  going  with  them,  though 
they  told  you  they  were  going  a  long  dis- 
tance, and  you  would  be  very  tired.  I  don't 
think  you  can  reasonably  blame  them." 

"  They  knew  I  wasn't  used  to  the  woods." 

"  You  told  them  that  you  wouldn't  go  with 
them  unless  they  drew  you  on  the  wagon. 
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You  might  have  followed  them  without  any 
difficulty." 

"  I  didn't  think  they  would  leave  me." 

"  I  don't  know  what  else  they  could  do. 
You  would  not  go  with  them ;  and  the  least 
they  could  do  was  to  let  you  have  your  own 
way." 

"  I  won't  go  with  them  again,"  pouted 
Josephine. 

"  They  did  not  want  you  to  go  with  them. 
It  was  only  at  Flora's  request  that  they 
consented  you  should  go.  Josephine,  you 
have  got  a  bad  habit,  which  X  hope  you  will 
cure  before  long." 

"  A  bad  habit,  ma'am  ?  "  said  Josephine, 
looking  up  at  Mrs.  Lee,  as  though  she 
thought  it  very  strange  that  she  should  have 
a  bad  habit. 

"  Yes,  my  child.  I  noticed  it  when  you 
first  came  here.  It  has  made  you  very  un- 
popular with  your  playmates.    When  I  went 
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to  the  picnic  this  afternoon,  I  found  that 
nearly  all  the  girls  were  glad  you  had  left 
them.  They  all  said  Katy  and  Jenny  had 
done  just  right  in  leaving  you.'' 

"  It  was  very  rude  of  them/'  said  Jose- 
phine, beginning  to  cry.  "  I  haven't  done 
anything  to  make  them  hate  me  so." 

"  I  hope  they  don't  hate  you,  but  they 
don't  like  you.  I  do  not  wonder  that  they 
don't  like  you,  either.  You  may  call  it  rude, 
but  the  girls  can  never  like  you  while  you 
try  to  make  servants  of  them." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Lee !  "  exclaimed  Josephine. 

"  You  may  be  surprised,  but  I  have  seen 
you  send  Flora  upon  a  dozen  errands  in 
half  an  hour." 

"  I  have  asked  her  to  do  something  for  me 
very  often,  perhaps ;  but  I  only  asked  it  as  a 
favor." 

"  One  should  not  ask  too  many  favors. 
Now  let  me  give  you  a  rule,  which  I  hope 
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you  will  follow.  Never  ask  others  to  do  for 
you  ivJiat  you  can  just  as  well  do  yourself. 
You  will  have  to  ask  many  favors  of  your 
friends;  and  they  will  most  cheerfully  con- 
fer them,  if  you  do  not  ask  too  many/' 

"  The  girls  said  I  was  always  asking  them 
to  do  something  for  me.  But  I  am  sure  I 
did  not  mean  anything  wrong,  and  I  will  try 
to  do  better.'' 

"  You  are  very  polite  to  your  playmates," 
added  Mrs.  Lee ;  "  and  politeness  is  a  good 
thing  in  a  little  girl ;  but  we  should  be  sure 
that  it  is  true  politeness,  for  there  are  two 
kinds." 

"  I  never  knew  there  was  more  than  one 
kind  of  politeness,"  said  Josephine. 

"  There  are  two  kinds :  one  which  comes 
from  a  kind  heart,  and  which  is  a  desire  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  others.  The  other 
kind -is  nothing  but  cunning — such  as  the 
fox  practices  vrhen  he  wants  to  catch  a 
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chicken.  It  is  selfish — put  on  to  make  others 
do  as  you  wish  them  to  do.  I  am  afraid  your 
politeness  was  somewhat  of  the  latter  kind.'' 

"  I  am  glad  to  know  it,  and  I  will  try  to 
do  better.'^ 

And  she  did  try  to  do  better.  Though 
she  did  not  at  first  succeed,  her  friends  saw 
that  she  was  trying  to  improve,  and  they 
were  very  kind  and  very  indulgent  to  her; 
so  that  before  she  returned  to  New  York,  she 
was  liked  as  well  as  any  other  little  girl  in 
Riverdale. 


